#f is now quite evident that we are on the eve of 
other great controversy. Throughout the whole 
ength of the last generation controversy raged 
round the Old Testament. 

nto the New was inevitable, 


That it would pass 

But the direction 
fn which it would move was by no means clear. 
t has taken the most dangerous road that was 
open to it. 


In the Old Testament the controversy was over 
dates and documents. The average man. was 
interested, for he loves to watch ‘a clean fight.’ 
But he was not alarmed. And when it passed into 
the N :w Testament, and the apostolic authorship 
of tne Fourth Gospel or of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was challenged, he was less disturbed 
than ever. He had come to see that these were 


not vital issues. 


The controversy that is upon us has to do with 
the New Testament, but not with its dates or its 
documents. The first great controversy of all was 
over the Person of Christ. It must have been a 
thrilling time to live in. It*takes no prophet to 
say that the next great controversy will be over the 
Person of Christ also, and that the rising genera- 
tion will pass through an experience not less 
exciting. 


What are the signs of its coming? They are 
Voi, XXXI.—No. 9.—JuUNE 1920. 
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many. But there is one sign of more significance 
than all the rest. 
interest in Christ, men of theological training and 
Church loyalty, are seeking ‘a way out of the 
Trinitarian difficulty.’ 


It is that men of undeniable 


They have various ways of 
seeking it. Some of them simply ignore the deity 
and write with a captivating beauty of language : 
on the humanity of our Lord. Some are bolder 
and believe that they can discover a middle 


way. 


Of the latter a good example is Mr. F. W. 
WESTAWAY. 

Mr. Westaway has written a book on Science 
and Theology (Blackie & Son; 15s. net) The 
book is as comprehensive as its title. More- 
comprehensive. For it is an introduction to the- 
study of Philosophy as well as of Science andi 
Theology. It is, moreover, a remarkably well- 
informed introduction to all these disciplines. 
And its limpid clearness is an irresistible attraction. 
In the end of that book Mr. Westaway sets forth 
his conception of the Person of our Lord. 


Mr. Westaway is not a Unitarian. There is 
the old Unitarianism of Channing, and there is the 
new Unitarianism of Martineau and Professor 
Jacks. But Mr. Wesraway is not a Unitarian 


after either of these Unitarianisms. He sees, or 
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he believes that he sees, something in Christ that 
made Him—well, if not more than man, at any 
rate more than any other man—more than any 
man has been or is ever likely to be. 


Is he a Trinitarian then? No, he is not a 
Trinitarian. He is not fond of the word. He is 
less fond of the thought. It is probably his dislike 
to the idea of ‘three Persons in one God’ that has 
sent him off. So he looks -for a middle way and 
believes that he has found it. 


At first there is nothing which Professor Jacks 
‘Though born of human 
parents, Jesus was endowed with a unique moral 


would not subscribe to. 


and spiritual personality, a spiritual personality of 
so high an order that His religious insight and 
moral goodness have had no equal in history. 
Unlike ordinary men, whose worldly outlook offers 
a persistent opposition to the influence of the 
Divine Spirit, Jesus represented the highest moral 
perfection of manhood, and in Him therefore the 
immanent God dwelt more fully and completely 
than in any other man. Just as His teaching was 
that of a prophet so His religious experience was 
that of a saint. He won His perfect holiness, as 
others have done in lesser degree, through the 
experience of moral weakness faced and overcome. 
A religious faith which finds in Him the supreme 
revelation of God is, therefore, fully justified.’ 


Professor Jacks, we say, would agree. But 
would he agree with this? ‘The divinity of our 
Lord is no longer regarded as an historical fact 
proved by historical evidence, but as an hypothesis 
about the religious significance of the historical 
Person Jesus. We are convinced, though we 
cannot prove that the divine Logos dwelt in the 
historical Person Jesus, who thus became the 
Christ. 
in our reflection upon the known facts, and it 


The conviction seems to have its origin 


finds strong confirmation in the collective personal 
Hence 
although Jesus was a man, the Christ is rightly 
worshipped as Divine.’ 


religious experience of the last 1g00 years. 
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It looks at first as if this were the old severance 
between the Jesus of history and the Christ o 
worship—a severance made so much of ten year: 
ago, and to so little purpose. But it is more 
than that. Mr. Wrsraway accepts the Incarna 
tion. He accepts it asa miracle. He says it is 
not a biological but a psychological miracle. Bui 
it is a miracle, ‘even a stupendous miracle.’ Ang 
then he says: ‘The moral perfection of one Mar 
was miraculously brought about by the indwellin 
Spirit of God.’ 


That last sentence is important. For the line 
that seems likely to be taken by those who den 
the divinity of our Lord and yet refuse to be 
counted among the Unitarians is just that line. 
He was man and only man, but the Spirit of Go 
was His in such a measure that He became—no 
more than man, they stop just short of that—but 
more than all other men. And so the question 
is: Will the man Jesus, because of the power of 
the Spirit resting on Him, be able to save to the 
uttermost ? 


Of all the volumes of essays edited by Canon 
STREETER the most disappointing was the last. 
The first volume, entitled Foundations, was certainly 
disturbing enough, for it seemed to leave no sure 
foundation whether for faith or for conduct. But 
disturbance was in the air and we accepted it.! 
More difficult to receive was the volume on Prayer. | 
To be told that Prayer is merely a pleasant: 
emotion was a disappointment to the sinner, who. 
still hoped that ‘a bit of prayer’ would do him: 
good; it was absurdity to the saint, who knew by’ 
daily experience that God is a hearer and answerer. 
But the volume on the Spirit denied the very’ 
existence of the Holy Spirit and offered no! 
compensation. t 


The volumes are understood to have had a 
considerable circulation, What influence have 
they had? Much more, it is probable, than they, 
deserve to have. For it is very easy to forget that’ 
they are philosophical and -not religious books. - 
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ith only a rare exception their writers’ aim is not 
O interpret religious experience, but to bring 
xperience to the test of reason. The value of 
eligious experience is determined for them by its 
pppeal to the intellect, and that intellect their own. 


The result is failure. It is failure in every case. 
But it is most manifestly failure in the volume on 
the Spirit. For the doctrine of the Spirit is a 
doctrine of religious experience. It is not a 
doctrine of science or philosophy. The first and 
fullest record of its experience is in Scripture. 
} But the Scripture record is first verified and then 
enlarged by the experience of modern life. Every 
sincere Christian has his own verification and 
enlargement. In the Christian community the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit obtains its furthest 
reach and its fullest assurance. 


_ The intellect is engaged with the doctrine of 
‘the Holy Spirit. It is engaged both with its 
‘verification and with its amplification. For the 
promise is that He shall lead us into all truth, and 
truth is unattainable without the co-operation of 
the intellect. But there is no surer path to failure 
than to make ‘what is reasonable,’ that is to say, 
the intellect alone, the sole test of truth. 


That there are three Persons in the Godhead 
and yet but one God is not ‘reasonable.’ Even 
after you have defined the word Person as care- 
fully as language can define it, you do not make 
it acceptable to the intellect alone. Professor 
PRINGLE-PATTISON, writing in this book, says 
accordingly that to speak of the work of the Holy 
Spirit is simply to speak of the work of God, who 
is a Spirit. And as a philosopher no other ex- 
planation is open to him, if even that is open. 
But his words are utterly futile to a Christian 
who has ‘received the Holy Ghost since he 
believed.’ 

The difference between the philosopher and the 
follower of Christ is well seen in a small volume 


on Zhe Power of the Spirit which has been written 


by the Rev. F. Stuart Garpiner, M.A., and has 
been published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark (3s.). 


Mr. GaRDINER gives full value to the place of 
the intellect. An outstanding merit of his book is 
its recognition of the reason as entitled to a voice 
in determining the value of the religious experience 
of the Holy Spirit. The chapter on the Dis- 
tinctions in the Being of God is a chapter of 


philosophy. But the material on which the 
philosopher works is found in the Bible. Mr, 
GARDINER always begins there. And when he 


comes to the verification of the Scripture he appeals 
to a jury of more than one human faculty. 


‘God first manifested Himself as the Creator 
and source of all things, the father of men. Then 
He manifested Himself as the Redeeming Son, 
And, finally, He manifested Himself 
as the indwelling, regenerating, sanctifying Spirit, 
“Closer is He than breathing, and 
And because there 


the Saviour. 


ever with us. 
nearer than hands or feet.” 
were these three modes of manifestation, it has 

been inferred that a ground for them must exist in 

the Being of God Himself, and that there is a 

threefoldness in God’s essential nature. And this 

is made known to us in Scripture. In the Fourth 

Gospel, for instance, Christ asserts His pre- 

existence. ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am,” “ Glorify 

thou Me with the glory which I had with Thee, 

before the world was.” John tells us, “In the 

beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 

God.” The Word was the medium of God’s 

Creation. ‘All things were made by Him.” In’ 
the years of time, the Word became flesh, and 

tabernacled among men, and they beheld “the 

glory of the only-begotten of the Father.”’ 


Thus does Mr. GarpINER go to the Bible for 
the source of his knowledge of the Holy Spirit. 
But at once he turns and asks what the intellect 
The intellect sees a distinction. 
There is God, and God with God. ‘The office of 
the latter is utterance, forthgoing, action. Thus 
there is a duality in God. The unique nature and 


has to say to it. 
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mission of Christ are thus traced to something in 
the being of God. But Christ and the Holy Spirit 
are so related that both. must be essentially within 
or essentially without the Godhead. God lives as 
the Father, God Original. He lives as God uttered, 
the Word. God going forth is related to God 
Original, as your word is to your mind. The third 
element is the unifying Spirit, the common life of 
the Father and the Eternal Word. ~ If God creates, 
He will act as God going forth, and so all things 
come into being through the Word. If He enters 
into a race of created beings like ourselves in 
order to restore them to Himself, He will do so by 
His Spirit. Yet all such works of Word and Spirit 
are essentially works of God the Father, and 
neither of them work apart from Him, nor are even 
to be thought of as separate from Him. They are 
ever one with Him. This conception of the 
Trinity avoids separating God into parts. _ Neither 
the Son nor the Spirit is a section of the Godhead. 
No one of the three has attributes that the others 
do not possess. The Father is Eternal Love. 
The Son is Eternal Love. The Spirit is Eternal 
Love. Such a conception of the Trinity in Unity 
does not confound the Reason. It suggests a 
wealth of being in God, a social element in the 
nature of God, which is more congenial to our 
thinking than the cold, remote unity suggested by 
Deism.’ 

Then comes the verification in experience. 
‘This conception of the Trinity is confirmed by the 
spiritual experience of the Church, and by the 
manner in which it fits in with the Grand Economy 
of Redemption revealed in the gospel. Without 
such a threefoldness in God, the redemption of 
man would have been impossible. But when we 
conceive of there being such a distinction in the 
Being of God as has been suggested, we can at 
least dimly understand how the Eternal Father 
gave His Son for the redemption of the world, 
how the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
how He bore our sins in His own body on the 
Tree, and how the Holy Spirit of God goes forth 
to dwell in man, to regenerate him, to enable him 


to make his own redeeming work of the Saviour 
so that it shall become effectual for him, and thus 
restore the broken fellowship between God anc 
man. For God the Holy Spirit is God going) 
forth to dwell in man, and make him once more 
a son of God.’ 


‘Between the consistent religion of dogmatism 
and the consistent religion of liberty, between the} 
marvellously perfect system of Rome and _ the 
entire freedom from system which calls itself 
Unitarianism, I see no choice.’ . 


q 
i 


That was said by the Rev. Charles Hargrove 
when he began his ministry in Leeds. His 
biography (it includes an autobiography of the’ 
first half of his life) has been written by Dr. L. P.j 
Jacks, Principal of Manchester College, Oxford,’ 
and Editor of Zhe Hibbert Journal. It is the 
biography of one who was brought up in Plymouth‘ 
Brethrenism, became (and remained for ten years) 
a Roman Catholic, and then ministered for a 
quarter of a century to a Unitarian congregation. | 
Dr. Jacks calls the book 4rom Authority to! 
Freedom (Williams & Norgate; 12s. 6d. net). 


It is to the title of the book that we wish to} 
direct attention. For that title means that Dr.4 
Jacks agrees with Mr. Hargrove. It means that 
Plymouth Brethrenism is reliance on the in-4 
fallibility of the Bible, and Roman Catholicism is’ 
reliance on the infallibility of the Pope, and after 
those two infallibilities there is no possible position 
but Unitarianism. Is that so? 


It isnot so. There are those who reject every 
form of external infallibility as the guide of life and 
yet deny emphatically what Professor Jacks says, | 
that ‘henceforward’ a man has ‘to find his way 
as best he can, with none to guide him but his 
own conscience and the stars,’ 


When Robertson Smitu was brought before his’ 
peers and charged with rejecting the infallible: 
authority of Scripture he did not deny it. What. 
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id he do? Did he fall back on the infallible 
uthority of the Pope? It never even occurred to 
im. Did he then admit that he had no guide to 
od or the conduct of life but his own conscience 
nd the stars? He did not. He invited his 
ccusers to read the history of the Reformation. 
ind he said that from the days of Melanchthon 
ntil now the true Protestant position was none of 
hese three, but a fourth position, very much more 
sliable and enduring. 


He could not believe in the absolute external 
authority of the Bible or the Pope, for he believed 
iat the faculties which God had given him, and 
or the exercise of which he was to be held re- 
sponsible, were to be used freely and fully. But 
jast as little could he believe that he was left to 
she sole guidance of his conscience. For he had 
the unfaltering assurance that in every judgment 
e formed, and in every decision he made, he was 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit of God. 


Professor JACKS says that a man is left to the 
guidance of his own conscience and the stars. 
What he means by ‘the stars’ it is not easy to say. 
But certainly he does not mean what Robertson 
SMITH meant when he spoke of the Holy Spirit. 
He cannot mean that. For to him there is no 
Holy Spirit. And it is just there that Mr. 
Hargrove and he make their mistake. They 
believe in God. They believe in the Spirit of 
God. They believe that God as a Spirit is im- 
manent in the world. But they do not believe 
that the Holy Spirit is personally present at every 
act of Christ’s faithful followers. To them such 
words as ‘the Spirit of God maketh the reading 
but especially the preaching of the Word effectual’ 
have no real meaning. 


Professor Jacks is free to criticise the Old and 
So was Professor Robertson 
is criticism and criticism. 


New Testaments. 

SMITH. But there 
When Professor Robertson SmirH read in the 
Book of Acts, ‘it seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us,’ he accepted the statement, for it was 


true to his own experience. When Professor 
Jacks reads it he has to turn ‘the Holy Spirit’ 
into ‘the stars.’ 


Science and Theology have been making un- 
mistakable approach to one another. Can they 
The Rev. D. C. Macintosu, Ph.D., 
Dwight Professor of Theology in Yale University, 
makes them meet. He has written a book to 
prove that the old antagonism is at an end. He 
believes it to be at an end for everybody and for 
ever. He calls the book Theology as an Empirical 
Science (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d, net). 


meet ? 


Professor Macintosu brings Science and Theol- 
ogy together by demanding concessions from both. 
From Science he demands very little—simply the 
surrender of that blessed word Agnosticism. The 
scientific man who would become a theologian 
must believe in God. That is all. From Theol- 
ogy he demands much more. 


He demands the surrender of all the facts and 
doctrines which gave Christianity its birth and in 
all the centuries have been its life. If you are to 
bring to an end this strife with men of science, he 
says to the follower of Christ, you must interpret 
Christ as He has never been interpreted before, 
except by those who are not His followers and do 


not desire to be. 


You must surrender the Divinity of Christ. 
You will still be allowed to speak of it as if there 
were some reality in it. You will be allowed to 
speak of it in this way: ‘It is when we interpret 
the personality and life of Jesus with special 
reference to his own experimental religion that we 
get what is perhaps the most fruitful view of his 
divine character. He was a man of deep personal 
religion ; he had learned to depend upon God, and 
not in vain, for that reinforcement of the moral 
will which critical experimental religion finds to be 
the sort of “special providence” or ‘‘answer to 
prayer” which can be depended upon as the divine 
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response to the human religious adjustment. And 
in the light of what is empirically known of the 
value of moral experimental religion in general, 
the assertion is justified that the achievements of 
Jesus in the spiritual life and in his work for the 
world were decidedly enhanced through his de- 
pendence upon God for support and uplift in the 
life of the spirit. That is, more and more the 
divine power for the spiritual life became im- 
manent within the life of Jesus, in response to his 
opening up of his life to God.’ 


You will be allowed much more in the same 
manner of speech—almost as much as you please. 
You will be allowed to say that there was a 
‘unique degree of divine quality in the character of 
this man,’ though you will have to guard your 
meaning by adding that ‘the divinity of Jesus 
was much more an achievement of his religious 
experience than a native endowment, however 
fortunate in his heredity he may have been.’ But 
you will certainly not be allowed to say that ‘the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only-begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 


Is reconciliation with Science worth the price? 
That is not all the price that has to be paid for it. 


You will have to give up the Atonement. You 
may still speak of an ‘at-one-ment,’ using hyphens 
and discarding the capital. You may speak of 
‘the atoning and saving work of the historic Jesus,’ 
and of ‘what has been and is being accomplished 
as a result of his self-sacrificing labours and the early 
death in which they culminated.’ You may say 
that He saves, ‘not simply by moral and religious 
teaching and example, but by revealing God.’ 
You may even say that ‘in the life and death of 
Jesus, then, in his activity and suffering, we see 
the divine—unselfishly loving man, working for his 
well-being, suffering in his affliction and burdened 
by his sin.’ But in saying all that you must be 
warned that ‘we have gone about as far as we can 
in the consideration of this topic without passing 


over from the realm of empirical data into that of 
theory.’ 


Perhaps that is not Atonement? Why should 
it be? Ifa man can save himself—if, for example, 
a soldier, whatever his belief or life, can save 
himself by his patriotism—where is the necessity 
for Atonement? ‘The question is often raised; 
whether some great, heroic act of self-sacrifice for 
the good of others, such as that of the soldier on 
the field of battle on behalf of a righteous cause, 
would not “atone for” the sins of the previous life. | 
To this the answer ought now to be obvious.’ 
There is no atonement, in the sense of expiation, 
save repentance and its consequences, ceasing to’ 
do evil and learning to do well. The brave self-' 
sacrificing act, however, zs “doing well,” and it’ 
means much for the character of the individual, 
and so for God’s judgment of him. But as an act | 
it means no more (except for later experiences of 
suffering and the like) that it led to his death, 
than if he had expected to give his life, but had 
‘fortunately ” escaped. And certainly not all who 
have expected to be killed in battle show by their ‘ 
later lives that they were truly reconciled to God.’ 


Is that all the price we have to pay? We have! 
to give up the Resurrection. We have to give up ' 
all the miracles. The Resurrection goes the way | 
of all the rest. For ‘we shall find that the! 
problem of evil is exceedingly difficult to solve, or - 
indeed impossible of solution, if we admit the even 
occasional occurrences of miracles of this sort.’ 
Of what sort? ‘ Arbitrary, exceptional, unmediated 
and therefore unpredictable “miracles” ’—as if there 
We shall have to 
agree with Hegel that ‘ whether at the marriage at 
Cana the guests got a little more wine or a little 
less is a matter of absolutely no importance; nor 
is it any more essential to determine whether or 
not the man who had the withered hand was 
healed ; for millions of men go about with withered 
and crippled limbs, whose limbs no man heals.’ , 
In short, we shall have to meet the man of science © 
with his chemical objection to the turning of water _ 


were miracles of any other sort ! 
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to wine, and say that, ‘in view of recent events, 
ny such miracle as that of Cana is religiously 
credible.’ 


The Resurrection? It is just as incredible to 
rofessor Macinrosu as the spirit-rappings and 
able-turnings of the modern Spiritualist. They 
tand or fall together. ‘The appearances and 
ssages ascribed in the New Testament to the 
‘risen Christ” psychologically speaking, 
sentially similar to those of modern spiritism 
ad psychical research. Ecclesiastical tradition of 
jong standing, and especially the great worth of 
she personality of Jesus and of the spiritual out- 


are, 


ook associated with the “ Resurrection,” impart to 
this instance a dignity and impressiveness which 
even the most convincing modern instances of the 
shenomenon largely lack; but in the end both 
may be expected to stand or fall together.’ 


] 


And, no doubt, if Jesus is the ‘divine man’ of 
the Dwight Professor, the difference is only one of 
degree—though even that, the degree being on his 
own showing so considerable, might have led him 
to leave the comparison alone. But if the Christ 
is not a degree better than a modern medium, but 
the only-begotten Son of God, come to dwell 
among us in order to bear the sin of the world 
and reconcile us to God, then we can understand 
that the miracles which He did were the natural 
acts of His Divine Person, and that even the 
Resurrection from the dead, with the subsequent 
appearances and messages, have nothing to do 
with the actions of ‘discarnate spirits.’ 


Have we given up everything at last? No. 
We must give up God. For now it seems that in 
asking the man of Science to believe in God, we 
do not ask him to believe in the God made known 
to us by Jesus Christ. 
Jesus. The man of Science has no intercourse 
with spirits. So Professor Macinrosu provides 
God with a body. 


‘God is a spirit,’ said 


He does not say that God is mot a Spirit. 
He does not contradict one single fact upon which 
the Church of Christ is founded. He merely takes 
away the value of it. God is a spirit still, but the 
He 
sweeps the heavens. He finds no trace of spirits. 
But he finds the heavens themselves? That is 
the body of God, says the accommodating theo- 
logian. That is the God you are invited to 
believe in. 


scientific observer is out with his telescope. 


‘Must we think of God 
as incorporeal? It would be absolutely unsatis- 


Let us hear his words. 


factory, of course—fatal, even, to the best type of 
experimental religion—to think of God in merely 
corporeal terms. But might not God be spiritual 
and also in a sense corporeal, somewhat as man, 
who is spiritual, is also in a sense corporeal? In 
other words, may not God de Spirit, and yet have 
a body? What this is meant to suggest is not the 
crude anthropomorphism of primitive forms of 
religious thought (or of present-day Mormonism), 
but rather the idea that the physical universe may 
pérhaps be related to the divine Spirit somewhat 
as the human body is related to the human spirit.’ 


GH Babour Miew of Christianity. 


By F. Hersert Steap, M.A., WARDEN OF THE ROBERT BROWNING SETTLEMENT, 
WALWORTH. 


I am asked to give a Labour view of Christianity. 
I shall best meet the wishes of my readers if I 
endeavour to put together what those who have 
the best right to speak in the name of the working 


classes of Great Britain have actually said on the 
subject. 


The chief reservoir from which I draw is the 


series of volumes containing the proceedings at six 


Bi 
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successive Labour Weeks, 1910 to 1915, held in 
Browning Hall, and the report of a Conference 
held in the same place in September 1919 on the 
Religion in the Labour Movement. 

The speakers reported in these books are, it is 
true, none of them representative of the negative 
or unbelieving section of British Labour. But the 
fact that they comprise the most representative, 
the most trusted, and the most dynamic of British 
Labour leaders suggests that it is not to the pur- 
veyors of doubt to whom the working classes in 
this country most readily turn for leadership. 

I. Of organized Christianity the general view is 
far from eulogistic. The author of Jz Darkest 
Christendom has endorsed, from his middle-class 
and purely religious standpoint, the criticisms long 
current in Labour circles of the Church as unfaith- 
ful to its divinely appointed duties. He finds the 
Church vocal concerning the lesser sins, but sus- 
piciously silent concerning the root sin of the age, 
as he regards it—the exploitation of the weak 
by the strong, of the poor by the rich. He joins 
with Labour in lamenting the worship of wealth 
which prevails in the Church, and the sad extent 
to which it kowtows to the prevailing standards of 
mammonism, respectability, and snobbery. With 
the Labour men disappointment finds expression 
in terms less indignant but none the less severe. 
Alderman Banton of Leicester declares that the 
Churches have failed to interpret Christianity to 
the people, and holds that it is for the workers 
themselves to take up the duty which the Churches 
have failed to perform. Mr. John Hodge finds 
that the Churches have been blind in one eye. 
They could see the life beyond, but they ignored 
the life that now is. Christianity was a double- 
barrelled gun. The Churches had used only one 
barrel, caring for the individual soul but neglectful 
of social obligations. A humble taxi-driver declares 
that he ‘could not see religion for the Church.’ 
There is a general complaint of the unreality and 
insincerity of organized religion, of the respect 
paid to riches, and the scant respect paid to poverty. 
The tone of the Conference last September tended 
to suggest that the Churches as a whole were so 
bound up with middle-class limitations, prejudices, 
and mammon-worship as to show the need for 
Labour itself expressing in its own way its own 
deep religious life. The censure passed on the 
Churches was not, however, indiscriminate. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald says: ‘The men and the 


women who are the sturdy warriors and magnifi- 
cently reliable commissioned officers in our army’ 
are the men who go to church and chapel, thei 
men who have got faith.’ Most of the Labour 
leaders have been nurtured and developed in the} 
Primitive, Wesleyan, Baptist, or other Noncon- 
formist Churches. But at the same time one hears 
of a great Yorkshire city in which all the leaders 
in the Labour Movement were originally members: 
of Nonconformist Churches, but had been fired out 
or frozen out because of their sympathies with: 
Labour. It is a remarkable fact that since 1906, 
when the new democracy began to assert itself in 


the British Parliament, the statistics of the Wesleyan » 


Church, which has been very largely a Church of 
the working classes, have steadily declined. It is 
true, Mr. Arthur Henderson grants, that a new 
social conscience is appearing among all the 
Churches. The religious bodies to-day are, he 


says, ‘all beginning to feel that the great purpose | 
be fulfilled so: 
long as we allow to remain unchallenged the | 
sweater’s den, the slum dwelling, the terrible | 
Mr. George | 
Lansbury, as a devout Anglo-Catholic, is naturally | 


of the Incarnation can never 


extremes that we find in social life.’ 


less critical of the Church, does, in fact, appeal to 


the witness of the millions of men who have derived | 


from the Unseen power to overcome the world, 


thus in effect invoking the testimony of the Church | 


throughout the world to the dynamic effectiveness 
of religion. Pretty well all Labour critics of the 
Church grant that the Church has at any rate 


brought to» their knowledge the ideal by which : 


they condemn the Church, 

II. The contrast is great when we turn from the 
Church to its Founder. One of the healthiest 
signs of the British Labour Movement, if not of 
the World Labour Movement, is the distinction 
that is drawn between Jesus and the organizations 
that bear His Name. 


spread than censure of His Church. More than 


Among the British working — 
classes reverence for the Christ is even more widely 


twenty-five years ago, when I went round the 


commons and parks of London to hear the work- 
ing men thinking aloud, I found that often a bitter 
hatred of the Church was combined with a touch- 
ing devotion to Jesus Christ. ‘I believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and I don’t believe in none o’ 
your sects and denominations!’ was the stentorian 
cry that evoked prolonged applause from a Victoria 
Park audience. In the same park a Jewish 
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enouncer of the God of the Bible was shouted 
own by an indignant crowd. An old friend of 

ine who had gone on a similar tour to my own a 

eneration previous told me that then the speakers, 

ith the huge applause of their audiences, indulged 
n the most ribald denunciations of the Christ and 
of ali things sacred. The change may have many 
other causes. Perhaps the fact that the children of 
che people have in the public elementary schools 
been taught the facts of the life and character of 
jesus has had something to do with the change. 
Lo-day, Mr. Jarman, of the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, states that the labourers cheered his allusions 
*o Jesus with more enthusiasm than they did the an- 
aouncement of a 5s. a week rise in wages. Bishop 
Gore states that he understood that the Name of 
Jesus was never mentioned in a meeting of work- 
“Ag men without evoking applause, and this state- 
sient was endorsed by the applause of his working- 
class hearers. The attitude of the British working 
men, whether Labour leader or of the rank and 
file, towards Jesus of Nazareth is essentially ethical 
and religious. He represents the character which 
ought to prevail. He embodies the purpose which 
all ought to pursue. It is a significant fact that 
twenty-five past and present members of the House 
of Commons have put their hands to this con- 
fession: ‘Jesus said, If any man would come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow Me. Meaning so to follow Him, we 
desire to be enrolled in the Fellowship of Followers.’ 
Several of the signatories may stand by the great 
creeds of Christendom, but it is more than ques- 
tionable whether any creed would have been sub- 
scribed to by so wide and varied a group of Labour 
leaders. 

Of what may be termed metaphysical Christology 
there is very little in the utterances of Labour. 
The Incarnation may be mentioned once or twice. 
It may be tacitly assumed. But working men 
generally are more interested in the fact that here 
in Jesus is the authoritative ideal of life, without 
exercising their minds too much about whence or 
how it came to be in Him. The working man 
seeks and finds in Jesus a working faith. The 
conative is more to him than the contemplative. 

Of the Atonement, again, one finds very little 
attempt at an explicit statement. Keir Hardie 
forms the one conspicuous exception to this rule. 
He said: ‘When once the human mind grasps the 
conception underlying the spiritual side of Christ’s 


teaching, there is nothing in any religion anywhere 
which holds out the same appeal or exercises the 
same power over the mind and over the heart: for 
the idea is that man has been redeemed from sin, 
and that we have but to trust in the work done for 
us by Christ to attain that peace without which life 
is scarce worth having.’ With other speakers there 
is frequent allusion to the fact that Christ died for 
us, that His apparent failure was the salvation of 
the world, that His sacrifice demands answering 
sacrifice from us. But only in the son of the Evan- 
gelical Union does the distinctively evangelic idea 
emerge into explicit statement. 

III. The teaching of Jesus is warmly appreciated 
and strongly emphasized. ‘There is very little re- 
ference to the prophets of Israel; there is less to 
the writings of St. Paul. It is the teaching of 
Jesus which is for the workers generally the essence 
of Christianity. The greatest stress is laid on His 
declaration and practice of the Brotherhood of 
Man. The Brotherhood of Man is often joined 
with the Fatherhood of God, but the impression is 
left that it is the Brotherhood which bulks larger 
in the mind of the workers than the Fatherhood. 
A Danish visitor attending the Labour Weeks 
reported that the two notes in the message of the 
Labour leaders were, personal following of Jesus 
and the Kingdom of God on Eartu. The late 
Keir Hardie said: ‘To the Socialist and Labour 
man in particular Christ’s teaching should appeal 
with irresistible power. The modern preacher, 
misled by theologians, is apt to speak of the 
Kingdom of God as though it referred to the 
heaven that is to be in the world beyond. But 
the Kingdom in Christ’s mind did not refer toa 
heaven in the future. The Kingdom of God 
meant the establishment right here upon the earth 
of a condition of things in which human life would 
be beautiful and would be free to develop along 
godlike lines.’ Mr. Adamson, now leader of the 
Party in Parliament, insists on the law of love, 
love to God and love to man, as the supreme aim. 
Care for the widow, for the fatherless, for the 
crippled, blind, poor, aged, the least of these, is 
frequently enforced as enjoined by Jesus Christ. 
The Parable of the Good Samaritan has always 
been a favourite with the British workers and their 
leaders. Brotherly conduct to all, tenderness to 
little children, swift sympathy for all suffering, are 
also selected as expressions of the Christ’s spirit. 
His denunciation of the rich, His call to sell all 
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and follow Him, are dear to the heart of the working 
man. Again, it is the practical, the working element 
in Christianity that appeals to the working man. 

The idea of forgiveness is rarely referred to. It 
is taken for granted. It has been absorbed into 
the very blood of the English people. The 
conviction that when once a man means to do 
right his evil past will not be regarded by God as 
any hindrance to his new life is an axiom of the 
popular religion. Agonized supplication for pardon 
would seem to the converted working man as 
based on a very serious misunderstanding of the 
Divine character. 

Similarly, guidance, another great gift of grace, 
is rarely referred to. It is rather the power 
infused by faith working through a man that is 
dwelt upon, than the guidance that shapes the 
outward lines of life. 

The character and teaching of Jesus, these form 
the fascination of the spell which the Nazarene 
exercises on the workers of to-day. This appears 
even among those leaders of Continental- Labour 
who describe themselves as agnostics. M. Longuet 
advises us to ‘get back to Christ, the greatest 
revolutionary that history has known.’ M. 
Vandervelde declares that the true follower of 
Jesus continues the Christian tradition across the 
centuries: ‘For what was the primitive Christian 
religion if not a doctrine of revolution which had 
saved the world by suppressing slavery, and later 
the defender of liberty of conscience?’ M. Vinck 
said that he aimed at acting as a Christian, but he 
could no longer believe as a Christian. He 
thought it better to act as a Christian than to 
‘believe in the anthropomorphic divinity of Christ 
and to act to the contrary of His teaching.’ 
‘Christ has given us the best formula’ for uniting 
all the upward workers in the Labour Movement. 
As Mr. G. H. Roberts says: ‘We have got to 
bring the personality of Christ clearly back into 
the presence of our people.’ It is noteworthy that 
after the convulsions of the war, the continental 
agnostics join up with a movement at the head of 
. which stands the phalanx of twenty-five British 
Labour Members in the Fellowship of Followers 
of Jesus. 

IV. The power of the Spirit of Jesus is often 
dwelt upon. Mr. Arthur Henderson refers to the 
revolution in character wrought in individual lives. 
Similarly the late Mr. Albert Stanley insisted that 
one individual conversion was to him a greater 


proof of the divinity of Christ’s religion than all 
the historic arguments in the world. Mr. George. 
Lansbury dwells on the inpouring of the divine 
strength which changes the lives of men like St., 
Augustine and Father Damien. Mr. Frank Gold- 
stone finds in religion the driving force needed. 
Later, Mr. Lansbury insists that in religion alone 
is the staying power imparted to the social worker. | 
Mr. G. H. Roberts says: ‘We are standing on the; 
threshold of stupendous development. Mental, 
and spiritual power are going to exercise tremend- 
ous sway in the coming years. I believe that we) 
are embarking on a Spiritual Age, which is certain 
to be as real as the Stone Age or the Iron Age of 
the past. Spiritual quality is the greatest need of 
modern development.’ Here again we come on 
the instinct of the working man, with work to do,; 
who finds his work cut out for him in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, and wants power laid on to the 
mechanism of his life, to enable him to do what is’ 
required of him,—still more to assist in shaping. 
society anew in accordance with the same Divine 
requirements. 

V. The life after death is not frequently re-, 
ferred to in these religious addresses of British: 
Labour Leaders. This may be a natural recoil 
from the other-worldliness of the Churches. It is; 
a reaction against which Mr. Arthur Henderson 
warns the workers. At the same time the living 
hope which is irrepressible and which lights up, 
almost every utterance of religious Labour is not 
that of a personal immortality, but the hope of the | 
Kingdom “of God on earth, a transformed human 
society, a social order that is organized love. 
Personal immortality is certainly not denied. It 
too is taken for granted. But it evidently does 
not form the chief motive power of the conduct of 
Labour. To lay great stress upon it would be to 
encounter the suspicion of desiring to divert atten-' 
tion from the needed changes in this life to a: 
personal Elysium beyond. 

In the whole range of these speeches, not ex-, 
cluding those of the Latin agnostics, there is very, 
little that is ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast’ of; 
doubt. The intellectual difficulties that have so 
often: beset the middle-class seeker after truth are. 
almost entirely ignored. Mr. Arthur Henderson 
boldly declares that no manner of doubt can avail 
against his living experience of the truth of Christ. | 
No amount of ecclesiastical failure shakes in M.: 
Vandervelde his belief that religion has a greater’ 
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ure than it had a past. The Swiss Hans Wirz, 
peaking the language in which German criticism 


Ind German speculation have puzzled the world, 


balmy declares, as though doubt were non-existent, 
that it was the absence of the Spirit of Jesus that 
disabled the Social Democracy and the Christian 
~hurch from preventing the great world-war. 
Speakers again and again show that they are not 
infamiliar with the negative suggestions of modern 

They are not afraid to appeal to the 
witness of history, and especially of religious 
phistory, most of all to their own inward experience, 
s laying these spectres of the mind. With the 
characteristic virility of men accustomed to work, 
*o doing things, they grasp the dynamic realities, 
and let all else pass with scant notice. Carlyle 
has said, ‘No doubt will yield, except to action.’ 
‘dere are men, working men, pre-eminently men 
tof action, who have no room for doubt. 

With all the shortcomings, dogmatic and 
ecclesiastic, which may be charged against the 
Christianity of British Labour, one has to admit 
‘that it lies much nearer to the central nerve of the 
original faith as it throbs in Jesus of Nazareth, 
than to the scholastic or middle-class or individual- 
istic religion of the traditional Churches. ‘Not he 
that nameth the Name, but he that doeth the Will,’ 
is the cry of British Labour. And over against the 
religious selfishness and the cloudy speculation and 
the idolatry of comfort which have so long pre- 


vailed in our British Churches, one turns with joy 
to the open-air, breezy, healthy manliness of 
believing Labour. It has the old evangelic scorn 
of religious individualism. ‘He that will save his 
own soul, the same shall lose it,’ chimes exactly 
with the modern mood of Labour. Its very life 
lies in social solidarity. 

British Labour has grasped the vital, practical 
essentials of the Kingdom of God. Just as the 
‘real historical school’ of theological investigation 
has restored the Kingdom of God to its central 
place in the gospel of Jesus Christ, so have come 
to power the great masses of the workers of the 
world, thirsting with an insatiable craving for the 
social realization of the Kingdom of God, ripe and 
ready to acclaim, in the Central Figure of our faith, 
One who is pre-eminently their Jesus. It was 
this conviction that led to the late Keir Hardie’s 
great utterance: ‘If I were a thirty years younger 
man, I would methinks abandon house and home, 
and wife and child if need be, to go forth amongst 
the people to proclaim afresh and anew the full 
message of the gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Brothers, preach anew the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, not something visionary away yonder in the 
clouds beyond the dawn, but something living 
here and now. Could we but inspire a sufficient 
number of men and women literally to give up the 
world that they might follow Christ, the world 
could yet be saved.’. 


aS ge ees ns Set 


Literature. 


DAVID URQUHART. 


One of the men whom Lord Lamington described 
in his book Zn the Days of the Dandies was David 
Urquhart. ‘There were a great number of people,’ 
he says, ‘and those men of ability and considera- 
tion, who regarded Urquhart as a prophet—as the 
founder of a new dispensation. His was a strange 
career. He was Secretary at Constantinople 
during Lord Ponsonby’s embassy ; he then adopted 
quite the Oriental life, and his influence entirely 
superseded the ambassador’s. This led to violent 
scenes, and Urquhart was recalled ; this was in the 
reign of William 1v., who became acquainted with 
Urquhart, and at once was subject to his influence. 


Had the King lived, that influence would have 
affected any Government. At this time, the 
Portfolio, a collection of documents on foreign 
affairs, was edited and written by Urquhart. It 
produced a great sensation in the diplomatic world, 
not only by the new light it threw on many politi- 
cal and social questions, but from the keen obser- 
vations and ability of the writer. It contained 
from time to time passages of singular beauty and 
remarkable foresight. 

‘I remember when he foretold our terrible 
Afghanistan disasters of 1841, he wrote (I quote 
from memory): “I warn you in this midnight of 
your intoxication, a day-dawn of sorrow is at hand ; 
and, although my voice is now raised in vain, and 
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my words find no responsive echo in your hearts, 
they will sink into your spirits when they are 
broken and subdued by misfortune.”’ 

His chief work, Zhe Spirit of the East, possesses 
great merit. He was entirely master of the Eastern 
question ; and on his own evidence, like the poet, 
he wandered eastward, not now and then, but in 
his daily life. His house at Watford (Rickmans- 
worth) was an Eastern palace, with a Turkish bath 
(for it was Mr. Urquhart who introduced Turkish 
baths into this country), which in luxuriousness was 
inferior to none in Constantinople. 

He expended all the fortune he inherited, and 
the large sums he received from his many followers, 
on missions and couriers to all parts of the world. 
Through him the world was to be renewed. Never 
was a greater instance how faith in oneself can 
affect others. Although he has long passed 
away from public life, his memory survives among 
many who are interested in foreign affairs. 

The Foreign Affairs Committees of Newcastle 
and many large towns still exist, and have not lost 
faith in the great master, with whom they were 
always ‘in constant communication.’ 

A biography of Urquhart has at last been 
written. Its title is David Urquhart: Some 
Chapters in the Life of a Victorian Knight-Errant 
of Justice and Liberty (Oxford: Basil Blackwell ; 
25s. net). The author is Gertrude Robinson, who 
acknowledges assistance from members of the 
family, including Mr. F. F. Urquhart, Fellow of 
Balliol College, who writes an Introduction to the 
book. 

To Lord Lamington’s recollection much might 
be added. For the biographer has succeeded in 
making this man, so extraordinary in character and 
experience, an intelligible human being, and in 
doing so has recorded many episodes in his strange 
career. The strangest of all was the share he had 
in the passing of the Infallibility dogma at the 
Vatican Council. That a Protestant should be 
welcomed to the counsels of Pope and Cardinal is 
remarkable, but not more remarkable than that he 
should be so enthusiastically in favour of Papal 
infallibility. He had an almost uncanny gift of 
prescience and was able to anticipate some of our 
modern proposals. Immediately after the Franco- 
Prussian War he presented to the French Assembly 
his ideas for the establishment of ‘The Tribunal 
for War.’ The proposal was that the ‘ Assembly 
“‘would establish in such a manner as shall seem 
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best a Tribunal without whose sanction no war 
shall be declared and no treaty ratified, the nature, 
of which shall be rendered independent of all} 
political interference and influence, by the manner ? 
and lasting nature of its appointment.”’ 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


While we look forward to the appearance of the} 
Commentary on the Apocalypse which Dr. Charles 
has written for the ‘International Critical’ series, 
and which is almost ready for issue, we are glad toy 
receive a truly great Introduction and Commentary § 
by Isbon T. Beckwith, Ph.D., D.D., formerly 
Professor of the Interpretation of the New Testa-, 
ment in the General Theological Seminary, New § 
York, It is a handsome volume of more than. 
800 pages, just one-half being occupied with the} 
introduction. Its title is Zhe Apocalyse of John’ 
(Macmillan ; 21s. net). | 

Are we to understand from the title that Dr. 
Beckwith assigns the Apocalypse to John the! 
Apostle? Yes, that is evidently its meaning. 
There is a very full discussion of the question of | 
John’s residence in Asia, which ends with the 
words: ‘The balance of argument then leads to the 
conclusion that the Apostle’s sojourn in Asia is 
probably a historic fact, and one that must be: 
taken into account in estimating early external | 
testimony to the authorship of the Revelation.’ | 
We then turn back to an earlier discussion of the | 
authorship, where we read: ‘In view then of the 
exceptionak force of the external evidence, and the | 
evidence, discussed at length below, in favor of 
John’s activity in Asia at the end of the century, , 
there appears a reasonable degree of probability in . 
the tradition that the book comes from the. 
Apostle.’ That is a striking fact. For the move-. 
ment at present is the other way. But Dr. 
Beckwith is a thorough scholar and of a sane 
judgment. | 

The theories as to the composition of the book 
are divided into three classes. First there is the 
revision theory, which postulates a Grundschrift or 
primary apocalypse, complete in itself, and after- 
wards edited and added to by otherhands. This 
primary apocalypse is according to some critics 
Jewish, according to others Christian. Next there 
is the compilation theory : a number of Jewish and 
Christian documents were gathered together by 
a Christian redactor. And lastly there is the 
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ncorporation theory. This theory ‘views the 
pocalypse as in reality a unit in so far as it 
possesses a definitely organized plan, conceived 
Bnd carried out by a single writer; but in the 
Pxecution of this plan the writer is held to have 
kised in certain places eschatological material derived 
from other sources (whether Jewish, Christian, or 
ral tradition), which he worked over more or less 
nd adapted to his purpose.’ Dr. Beckwith is 
aimself an advocate of the incorporation theory. 


CHINESE TURKESTAN. 


Miss Ella Sykes, F.R.G.S., and her brother, 
Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, K.C.I.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., travelled together to Kashgar, the capital 
of Chinese Turkestan, in order that Sir Percy 
might undertake the duties of Consul-General and 
jailow Sir George Macartney a furlough. The War 
had begun, and they had to make their way to 
Petrograd through Norway, Sweden, and Finland ; 
and they were delayed by military movements 
throughout much of their journey through Russia ; 
but once fairly into Turkestan they could not have 
told that there was a war on in the wide world. 
The story of the journey, of their stay in Kashgar, 
and of their subsequent visit to Khotan—which 
led them over the Russian Pamirs, called by the 
Persians Bam-i-Dunia, that is, ‘ Roof of the World,’ 
is told by Miss Sykes. Sir Percy writes the last 
part of the book, which is chiefly geographical and 
historical. The title is Through Deserts and Oases 
of Central Asia (Macmillan; 21s. net). 

Miss Sykes has the distinction of being the first 
woman to cross the dangerous passes which lead 
to and from the Pamirs. ‘To be perfectly frank, I 
was by no means easy about this expedition, to 
which my brother looked forward with the eager- 
ness of the sportsman. I have never had a good 
head for heights or for walking along the edge of 
precipices ; and from the various books of travel 
that I had read it seemed that one ought to be 
possessed of unusual nerve and agility to negotiate 
the passes by which the Roof of the World must 
be reached. But I try to make it a rule to see 
only one lion in my path at a time, and not to 
waste strength and courage in picturing what may 
after all turn out to be imaginary dangers, and 
naturally my blood was stirred at the thought that 
I was about to start upon an adventure vouchsafed 
to very few women. The Pamirs had always been 


a name to conjure with, and evoked visions of 
high uplands, galloping Kirghiz, wild sheep with 
great curled horns, and an almost complete isola- 
tion from the world, and made me ashamed of 
my twinges of faint-heartedness, which, indeed, 
vanished for good and all when once we were on 
the road.’ 

This is the description of the crossing: ‘When 
we had seen our baggage yaks loaded we walked 
up the narrow valley, down which ran a little 
stream with scanty grazing on its banks ; but before 
long the stiff pull up the mountain side began, and 
we were obliged to mount. Our Kirghiz guide 
halted every few yards to let the panting horses 
take breath—in fact, the rarefied air on these 
heights seemed to try them almost as much as it 
would have exhausted us had we been forced to 
walk. We soon reached the snow-line, and our 
animals plunged and stumbled through freshly 
fallen snow on the narrow track where we moved 
along in single file. It seemed a long time, but in 
reality we reached the crest of the Katta Dawan in 
a couple of hours and found ourselves on a little 
plateau some 16,000 feet high. Clouds had been 
gathering during our climb and fine snow now 
began to fall fast, making us fear that we might be 
caught in a storm and possibly miss the track, 
which it needed the practised eye of the Kirghiz 
to discover. Fortunately the wind came to our 
rescue, sweeping the air clear at intervals, and I 
saw that we were in the midst of great white giants 
shouldering one another, a glacier lying to our left, 
shining in the fitful gleams of the sun. Ahead of 
us low green hills scantily flecked with snow 
opened out to give a glimpse of the intense biue of 
the Great Karakul Lake, a soft mist half revealing 
the landscape, and the whole making a picture of 
exquisite beauty that somewhat reminded us of the 
Highlands of Scotland. But it was no time to 
linger and enjoy the view, and we began the 
descent, soon dismounting as our horses floundered 
badly in the snow and I had no wish to be shot 
over Tommy’s head. Then followed an hour of 
struggling downwards during which I was some- 
times up to the knee in the snow, and once or 
twice fell headlong, my thick clothing impeding me 
a good deal but saving me from hurt in my 
tumbles. Somehow we scrambled down at last 
into a long defile, and the falling snow turned into 
a chilly sleet that cut our faces. But nothing of 
that sort mattered, and as we drank hot tea from 
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our thermos bottles I felt a glow of pride that not 
only was I the first Englishwoman to negotiate the 
Katta Dawan Pass, but that I was actually on that 
Roof of the World, which in my wildest day- 
dreams I had never imagined that I should visit.’ 

In Kashgar there is a Swedish Mission, and Sir 
Percy Skyes and his sister have much to say of the 
value of it. They had hardships to encounter, but 
they do not for a moment compare their enterprise 
and endurance with the selfless sacrifice made by 
the men and women of the Mission. 


ELIZABETH CARY AGASSIZ. 


Success in life, even in America, does not 
demand exceptional intellectual ability. Mrs. 
Agassiz was one of the most successful women in 
the world and won it by warmth of heart. She 
had ability certainly, but the point is that she used 
every ounce of it in the prosecution of her great 
scheme for the higher education of women, through 
her ever-victorious gift of sympathy. This is from 
her diary: ‘Jan. 13, 1903: Went to dine at 
Bertram Hall. It was really charming—a pleasanter, 
more cheerful, better bred set of young girls I 
could not wish to see. The dinner was nice and 
very prettily served ; the talk round the table was 
pleasant and intelligent. After dinner they showed 
me the game of ping-pong, after which I went 
around to see them in their rooms—pretty chambers 


and studies connected. It was all very satis- 
factory.’ 
Again: ‘The story has often been told of Mrs. 


Agassiz that one year when the Commencement 
exercises were held in her own drawing-room, and 
there was only one candidate for a diploma, as she 
handed her the parchment adorned as usual with a 
rose thrust through the ribbon that bound it, she 
put both arms around the astonished girl’s neck 
and exclaimed, “We're proud of you, my dear!” 
And in the same spirit years later in Sanders 
Theatre when she conferred the first degree of 
doctor of philosophy given by Radcliffe College, 
she increased its value many fold to the recipient 
by her whispered, ‘‘So glad you have it, dear.”’ 
Mrs. Agassiz was the wife of Louis Agassiz, the 
famous Swiss scientist. She was wife, mother, 
secretary, and at last biographer to that remark- 
able but far from self-reliant man. When he died, 
and when she had his biography off her hands, 
) ecam e interested in the education of American 


women, and with wonderful tact and the sheer} 
weight of goodness, compelled the Harvard authori- 
ties to recognize Radcliffe College as a portion of 
the University. : 

She travelled a good deal — first with her 
husband, afterwards with intimate friends. Late 
in life she visited Oxford and Cambridge, and 
studied the methods of residential training in the; 
women’s colleges. Of Newnham she says: ‘This 
short visit gave me of course but an outside glance, 
and the next day I spent the whole day there with’ 
my friends and travelling companions, Miss Felton! 
and Miss Gray. We lunched with Mrs. Sidgwick® 
and several of the resident ladies of the College.| 
Here again, as at Girton, I felt that the presence; 
of these ladies, their easy, sympathetic companion-} 
ship with the students, must form no small part off 
the education which the girls receive at Newnham.? 
Among these resident teachers is Miss Gladstone,} 
daughter of the statesman, an exceptionally pleasant} 
woman of much personal charm. ‘Then there is 
Miss Clough, daughter (sic) of the poet, and Miss| 
Fawcett who carried off the honours of the Mathe-# 
matical Tripos one year from all competitors, andj 
was, I believe, Senior Wrangler for that year, and 
there were several others whom I saw and knew) 
less, but who were very pleasing. Miss Clough! 
and Miss Fawcett were students at Newna 
before they became resident teachers.’ | 

The biographer, Lucy Allen Paton, has been} 
happy in her work. The title is Aizabeth Cary 
Agassiz (Houghton, Mifflin ; $3). 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Our disappointment with the official American 
attitude to the League of Nations is keen and 
justified, but we must not think that responsible 
Opinion in the States is indifferent. Far from it.! 
Here, for example, is a serious and valuable volume,} 
written by sixteen of the foremost economists and. 
scholars in the United States of America, and} 
dealing solely with Z%e League of Nations: The 
Prinaple and the Practice (Allen & Unwin; 153. 
net). The volume is edited by Mr. Stephen Pierce’ 
Duggan, Director of the Institute of International 
Education. | 

Mr. Duggan gives this account of it: ‘The book 
is intended to appeal to two classes of readers :!: 
intelligent laymen seeking a general exposition of} 
the subject, and students in need of a textbook} 
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m the subject. It is written in simple and un- 
echnical language. Wherever technical terms 
ave been employed, they have been clearly 
Hefined and consistently used. An attempt has 
been made to give a logical presentation of the 
ubject. The book is. divided into three parts. 
art I. deals with the history, philosophy, and 
rganization of a league of nations; Part II. with 
international co-operation as applied to concrete 
roblems ; Part III. with the place of the United 
tates in a league of nations. For the benefit of 
he student or the reader who wishes to make a 
more detailed study of the subject, there have been 
placed in the appendix the plans of the Abbé 
Saint-Pierre and Immanuel Kant, the texts of the 
‘Holy Alliance and of the Monroe Doctrine which 
it called forth, the most important provisions of 
she Hague Conventions and the American reserva- 
tions to the conventions, and the complete text of 
the Covenant as finally adopted at the Peace 
Conference. The book closes with a bibliography 
arranged according to chapters, which it is hoped 
will be particularly helpful in the further study of 
the subject and its specific problems.’ 

It is now time that preachers of the gospel 
should recognize that one of the great subjects 
of preaching is Peace. Throughout the whole 
country there ought to be delivered this year 
courses of lectures on that subject—with fair but 
firm exposition of the Christian attitude to war. 
To the furnishing of the preacher with reliable 
facts and suggestive ideas this book will be an 
unquestionable help. 


BISHOP LEFROY. 


The Right Rev. H. H. Montgomery, D.D., 
D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Tasmania, is the 


author of Zhe Life and Letters of George Alfred | 


Lefroy, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan 
(Longmans; 14s. net). The moment you open the 
book and see the strong, sincere, humorous face 
you decide that it is a book to read. There is 
clearly to be no compromise with evil, in himself 
or in others; but also there is to be no fanaticism. 
The biographer has left the Bishop to speak for 
himself. That was easy, for he was one of those 
enviable men who enjoy letter-writing, and he had 
those (as enviable?) relatives and friends who kept 
the letters every one. Dr. Montgomery had just 
to walk through them and make his choice. 


The letters are full of India. And in spite of 
the work which had to be done, work which at 
last made him a helpless invalid, in spite also of 
the bitter disappointments that had to be suffered, 
you feel that the life of a bishop in India is an 
enjoyable life. Fora long time after Lefroy went 
out he was occupied in preaching to the Muham- 
madans. It was not preaching. He had no 
sooner begun than he was interrupted and had to 
deal with the interruption. Sometimes it had to 
be a set debate—each speaker getting so much 
time to do his best with. And the results were 
never encouraging. But ‘on his study table 
Lefroy kept a child’s toy, a little painted wooden 
Humpty Dumpty. Sitting one side up he was 
grinning, and turned the other side up the corners 
of his mouth were down. When worried or tired 
he would glance at Humpty Dumpty, and if he 
found him looking doleful he would say, “ Let us 
turn him up the other way and we shall get along 
better.”’ This is told of his Metropolitan years in 
Calcutta ; it is true of Delhi and Lahore as well. 

Then his sense of humour helped him. How 
good a gift it is when it comes from God! He 
writes to his mother in 1907 from Simla: ‘Simla 
is having a woeful laugh at your son, on this wise. 
Last week there was a sale on behalf of the 
Y.W.C.A. I had to say something at the opening, 
and then to do something at the stalls. As you 
can imagine, the latter is difficult for me, especially 
at such an essentially feminine show. However, 
I secured a friend, a judge’s wife, and said she 
must help me to spend a certain amount of money. 
At one stall she said to me, “‘ How would you like 
that cushion?” a very pretty piece of hand-paint- 
ing, fruit and flowers, on satin. I liked it; it was 
rather expensive, but I said I might as well buy 
one good thing and discharge my obligations at 
once as go pottering on with a lot of small things, 
so I got it. As we walked away from the stall a 
lady came up and whispered to my friend, “ Will 
you tell me what the Bishop is going to do with 
that”—saché, I think they called it—anyhow, 
something for putting a lady’s nightdress in! For 
such in truth it turned out to be, my friend assert- 
ing her own entire innocence. Anyhow, Simla 
has got a hold of it, and is having much sport. 
One of the Martin girls declares that a couple of 
days ago she heard two nursery-maids on the road 
which runs at the back of our house, and one was 
telling the other the story and speculating on what 
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I wanted it for. Having bought it as a cushion, 
I hold that it is such; I have given it to Mrs. 
Martin, and it figures on one of her couches in 
the drawing-room, and looks extremely pretty. I 
know you will pity me.’ 

There are some interesting references to Lord 
Kitchener. The strong man could give in to a 
stronger: ‘I know you and mother will be inter- 
ested to hear that Lord Kitchener has after all 
taken the action which I urged on him, but which 
at first he refused to do.’ And then Kitchener’s 
note: ‘I shall always remember our many con- 
versations and the kind and considerate way in 
which you have helped me to do something to 
improve the moral life of the men of the army.’ 


FREETHINKERS. 


The word ‘freethinker’ is one of the most ill- 
used words in the English language. It is appro- 
priated by those who count themselves atheists, as 
if there were no possibility of freedom of thought in 
theism. Mrs. Janet E. Courtney, O.B.E., who 
has written a book on /reethinkers of the Nine- 
teenth Century (Chapman & Hall; 12s. 6d. net), 
rescues the word to its proper use. Her list of 
Freethinkers includes Maurice, of whom she says: 
‘Maurice would never have called himself a free- 
thinker. He was no “ freethinker,” in the narrower 
sense of one who perforce questions Christian 
principles, an erroneous interpretation, which the 
word was never intended to convey. But that he 
was one of the great promoters of unfettered think- 
ing, both within and without the Church, let the 
long line of his disciples bear convincing testimony.’ 

The essay on Maurice is the first and finest in 
the book. Mrs. Courtney’s sympathy with himself 
is perfect, with his theology not very far short of 
perfection. And that is the more surprising that 
with Bradlaugh she has very great sympathy also. 
Bradlaugh, however, seems to have gained the 
right side of everybody who really knew him, his 
honesty and his chivalry captivating them. 

The other freethinkers are Matthew Arnold, 
Huxley, Leslie Stephen, Harriet Martineau, and 
Charles Kingsley. Leslie Stephen never had a 
more appreciative biographer, and one is glad to 
see what wise appreciation can do for him. His 
own words were not always wise, nor was it 
altogether a virtue in him that he stood by them. 
The only woman is Harriet Martineau, and the 


only essay that seems to fall short is devoted te 
her. No doubt Mrs. Martineau, as she called her: 
self, was difficult to live with, and no doubt she is 
difficult to sympathize with still. But every one 
of the seven had his waywardness. 

One thing worth remarking comes to the surface. 
There is ‘free-thought’ still and of the atheistic! 
variety, but it is far more restrained than it was in 
the nineteenth century. Even Huxley’s tongue, 
not to speak of Bradlaugh’s, would be considered 
vulgar and malicious to-day. Mrs. Courtney 
recognizes this. Matthew Arnold, she says, ‘lived 
in a period of violent and outspoken atheism. 
Quite apart from vulgar tub-thumpers, such a 
brilliant and cultivated man of science as Professo 
Clifford could allow himself to call Christianit 
“that awful plague which has destroyed two civil- 
isations,” and could urge his hearers to show no 
tenderness to “the slender remnant of a system 
which has made its red mark on history and still! 
lives to threaten mankind. Even the grotesque 
forms of its intellectual belief,” he added, “have! 
survived the discredit of its moral teaching.” Such 
language is now out of fashion; even a Hyde Park! 
orator would not find it a draw.’ i 

There is an excellent portrait of each of the 
seven, 


A MODERN INDIAN PHILOSOPHER. — 


A large octavo volume of philosophy in the 
familiar yellow jacket of the Publishing House of 
Macmillan, and with an author’s name so Indian 
as S. Radhakrishnan, is sure to arouse considerable ' 
interest. Nor will the interest pass with the read- ' 
ing of it. There is no mistaking the difference 
between the Eastern mind and the Western. 
Every sentence has its peculiar flavour, every word’ 
has its special atmosphere. This means a certain’ 
demand on us for consideration, but it means also’ 
a strongly-felt and continued sense of enlargement. ' 
Professor Radhakrishnan makes an earnest appeal 
for the separation of philosophy from both religion 
and science. From science he has no difficulty in’ 
keeping it separate. But he cannot himself get 
rid of religion, not even for the stretch of a single 
page. And the two, philosophy and religion, are 
sometimes most curiously twisted together into 
one strand. 

Professor Radhakrishnan is well furnished with 
knowledge and well dowered with intellectual 
ability to criticise it. He brings every one of the 
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an Eastern mind and must be appreciated from 
at point of view. 
In the end Professor Radhakrishnan concludes 
at the sum and substance of all philosophy is 
ill to be found in the Upanishads. ‘The Upani- 
zads present us with the elements of a philosophic 
ystem and thus try to satisfy a permanent want of 
uman life. They give us the formulas by which 
‘@ represent the nature of the one great Fact of 
wife, God. Perhaps they may not explain every- 
ving, but there is no question that later philo- 
ophy has only been a series of attempts to give a 
ller form of expression to the suggestions of the 
ipanishads. We do not mean to say that the 
hilosophy subsequent to the Upanishads made a 
omscious attempt to start with the Upanishadic 
eal and develop it. What we urge is, the Upazz- 
fads being the earliest form of speculative ideal- 
3m in the world, all that is good and great in 
ubsequent philosophy looks like an unconscious 
sommentary on the Upanishadic ideal, showing 
10w free and expansive and how capable of ac- 
rommodating within itself all forms of truth that 
ideal is.’ 

The title is Ze Reign of Religion in Contempor- 
ry Philosophy (12s. net). 


By 


S. TERESA. 


The Benedictines of Stanbrook are engaged on 
a new translation from the Spanish into English of 
The Letters of Saint Teresa. The edition is to 
appear in four large octavo volumes of handsome 
appearance. And wherever necessary the letters 
are prefaced by explanatory Notes. This is to be 
carried through the whole series and will be a 
feature of it. The first volume is out (Baker; gs. 
net). It is introduced by Cardinal Gasquet. 

The letters of St. Teresa have long been ‘known 
in various translations and editions, but any one,’ 
says Cardinal Gasquet, ‘who will take the trouble 
to compare the former translations with this present 
edition cannot fail to be struck with a great change 
for the better in the manner in which St. Teresa 
displays her wonderful personality. She appears 
to us, if one may use the expression, much more 
human and sympathetic.’ 

That is true. It is just the impression that the 
letters make on one. They are simple in style and 
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odern systems under his survey. Every one of | describe the Saint’s everyday doings. But they 
em he condemns. But it is the condemnation | have one and all the impress of character. And 


occasionally one sees right into the soul of a greatly 
gifted, greatly tried, and greatly used woman. 

In illustration of her trials, and as fair example 
of the letters and their translation, take this para- 
graph: ‘The other novice who left us entered 
another convent. I was told for certain yesterday 
that she had gone out of her mind solely on 
account of having quitted us. How great are the 
judgments of God, Who defends the truth! Now 
people will realize what crazy things she said: for 
instance, that we tied the nuns hand and foot and 
flogged them—and would to God she had said 
nothing worse! She made a thousand other 
charges, bringing most serious accusations against 
us. I see clearly now that the Master wished us 
to suffer trials which would be to our advantage in 
the end.’ 


After suspension for a year or two on account of 
the War, Ancient Egypt, Professor Flinders Petrie’s 
magnificent quarterly, has appeared again (2s.). 
And it has made some appearance. There are in 
the first part two articles by Somers Clarke, one by 
the Editor himself, and one by Me A. Murray, 
together with reviews of books and periodicals. 
But besides that there are three most beautiful full- 
page illustrations on plate paper and other illustra- 
tions in the text. For the money it is a marvel. 


‘Words, words, words,’ says the Prime Minister. 
Yes, but it is wonderful what one can do with 
words. What but words is all that book which 
Mr. Charles Inge has written, calling it Plaskes of 
London (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net)? And yet 
London is seen in it—the Rush and Roar of 
London, the Lights of London, the Failures, the 
Ladies of Prey, the Sisters of Fear, and all the 
rest. Every chapter is a complete picture ; together 
they make a gallery; and you can carry the whole 
gallery in your pocket. It used to be counted a 
wonderful thing for one to know the London 
streets; what is that to knowing the London 
people? And Mr. Charles Inge knows them. 


The seventh volume of the Zvansactions of the 
Baptist Historical Society is the complete issue for 
1920 (Baptist Union Publication Department ; 
7s. 6d. net). It contains 128 pages of printing, 
and every one of its seven articles is a study that 
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has demanded time and patience as well as the 
historical judgment.. The ‘Conscientious Objector 
of 1575’ seems a little out of date, but in the hands 
of Dr. Albert Peel he proves to be a person of 
interest as well asof importance. ‘The leading place 
is taken by an unsigned article on ‘Dissent in 
Worcestershire during the Seventeenth Century.’ 


Mr. Blackwell of Oxford has published a volume 
—most interesting, most instructive—on Zhe Trees, 
Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil (6s. net). It has 

_been written by Mr. John Sargeaunt, late Master 
at Westminster. 


Mr. Blackwell has entered upon the publication 
of a new series of reprints of famous old writings. 
‘The Percy Reprints’ they are to be called. The 
first number is Zhe Unfortunate Traveller of 
Thomas Nashe. The editor is H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith, who writes sympathetically to the whole 
idea and to Thomas Nashe, and says all that has 
to be said by way of introduction. But the most 
enticing sentences are those quoted by the pub- 
lishers on the jacket. They are quoted from Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s book on The English Novel. 
This is the quotation: ‘The strongest and best of 
his writing . . . merits this high praise—it is likest 
of all others to Shakespeare’s prose writing. The 
same irrepressible inexhaustible wit, the same over- 
powering and often careless wealth of vocabulary, 
the same delight in humorous aberrations of logic 
distinguish both writers. And Shakespeare alone 
of his sixteenth-century contemporaries can surpass 
Nash in the double command of the springs of 
terror and of humour.’ 

The volume is an exact and highly attractive 
reprint, with the 1594 title-page and all complete. 


A careful and prudent investigation into the 
problem of War has been made by the Rev. J. E. 
W. Wallis, M.A., Vicar of Whalley. The title is 
The Sword of Justice, with the alternative: ‘Or the 
Christian Philosophy of War completed in the 
Idea of a League of Nations.’ The publisher is 
Mr. Blackwell (5s. net). 

The accomplishment of the book has been 
stated in the Introduction, which is written by Mr. 
Ernest Barker, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. ‘Mr. Wallis has explored in this little 
volume a field of perennial interest, and never 
more interesting than to-day. He has asked and 


sought to answer a question which in the last five) 
years has troubled many tender consciences—j 
whether Christians may ever avail themselves o| 
force. He has investigated and brought to lighy 
the conceptions which Christians have held througt 
the centuries about the conditions which make way 
“just,” and the grounds that entitle war to be 
lifted to the dignity of a “Crusade,” and termec 
by the name of “Holy War.” He has sought te 
show what the Church has done in the past tq 
restrain war, and he has suggested what she may 
do in the future to help the success of a League 0} 
Nations.’ . 

This is Mr. Wallis’s position: ‘1. The state 
must be ready to employ force as the sanction anc 
guarantee of its legislation. No law would be long 
regarded to the infringement of which no punish# 
ment was attached. f 

‘2, The state must be ready to employ force for, 
the preservation of order. It must protect the lifet 
and the property of its citizens from thieves, 
burglars, and brigands. . 

‘3. The state must be ready to employ force for 
the execution of justice—that is to say, to carry 
out the punishment of recalcitrant offenders by) 
fines, imprisonment, or other penalty. 

‘4. The state must be ready to employ force for 
self-protection against internal and external foes.’ 


Mr. Alfred Morris Perry has made a study of 
The Sources of Lukes Passion Narrative, and has 
had his results published at the University of 
Chicago “Press (Cambridge: at the University 
Press; $0.75 net). The book is one that might 
well excite the envy of the professors and students; 
in British Universities. To be sure that one’s: 
original and painstaking work will be published is 
an encouragement to persevere with it. And it is) 
a gain to knowledge. It is a small part of the 
great ocean of truth that Mr. Perry sails over, but 
he explores it thoroughly, and we know it after 
him. 


At the Cambridge University Press there is pub-| 
lished an expurgated edition of Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literaria (10s. net). The expurgation: 
has been done by Mr. George Sampson. It con- 
sists of the excision of chapters v.—xiii. ; and unlike 
some expurgations it is a distinct gain to the book. 
It is also a relief to the reader. For now he can 
read the Biographia straight on without ‘the mass 
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jof imported metaphysic that Coleridge proudly 
idumped into the middle.’ Mr. Sampson has 
added Notes—after the manner of the most highly 
Aapproved school and college editions. 

Besides the Biographia Literaria the volume 
f contains Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on 
i Poetry from 1800 to 1815. 

| But (Coleridgian worshippers forgive !) there is 
nothing in the book that has given us a shred of 
| the enjoyment we have found in Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s introductory essay. What a gift is the 
Egift of style! To say a thing—to say that Dorothy 
| Wordsworth loved and could have saved Coleridge 
; —and to say it so that one’s being is moved! 


The Books of Haggai and Zechariah have now 
appeared in the small Cambridge edition of the 
Revised Version. The editor is the Rev. T. W. 
Crafer, D.D. (3s. net). Zechariah is divided into 
two parts. Zechariah’s ‘own work ends before ch. 
ix. as certainly as does Isaiah’s before ch. xl. of his 
book.’ Who is the author of Zech. ix.-xiv.? Dr. 
Crafer does not know. But ‘we cannot follow Dr, 
Barnes in making the author an actual “disciple” 
: of Zechariah. Indeed, the new apocalyptic element 
marks quite a different line of thought. The 
prophecy does not seem to be later than the arrival 
of Nehemiah in Jerusalem in 444, and the book of 
Malachi, which probably dates from about the 
same time. How much earlier it was spoken, it is 
impossible to say. It must be remembered that 
it is quite likely that Ezra’s coming from Babylon 
and his work at Jerusalem was after that of 
Nehemiah. We know nothing whatever of the 
history of the Jews and their capital during the 
earlier half of the fifth century. If we may connect 
these chapters with this obscure period, it adds to 
their interest and importance.’ 


Dr. S. J. Case, Professor of Early Church 
History and New Testament Interpretation in the 
University of Chicago, has published a commentary 
on Zhe Revelation of John (Cambridge: at the 
University Press; $2 net). » It is not a word- 
for-word commentary. Professor Case is inter- 
ested in the language of the Apocalypse, but he is 
more interested in its thought. He himself calls 
it an historical interpretation. After a long intro- 
duction describing the local and temporal environ- 
ment, there come the Letters to the Seven Churches, 
each letter being translated familiarly and then 


interpreted as a whole. That plan is worked out 
to’ the end. 

The interpretation is historical, as the title tells 
us, and as we should have expected it to be. For 
‘ the historical method alone does justice to John 
and his Asian contemporaries. It is able to hear 
him speak the language of his time and to perceive 
his meaning as understood by the people of that 
day. It recognizes that he meant what he said 
when he predicted the early destruction of the 
Roman Empire, and it readily understands the 
impelling motives which prompted him to utter 
such a prophecy. Similarly appropriate to his 
situation are his predictions of a catastrophic end 
of the world and his expectation of Christ’s early 
return after only two more emperors had ruled. 
These realistic phases of John’s thinking can be 
appreciated only by one who employs the historical 
method, learning to read John’s language in the 
light of hopes and experiences peculiar to that age. 
His apocalyptic imagery can then be given the 
meaning that it had in ancient times as illustrated 
in the typical apocalyptic writings of the period. 
With this method in hand the long-misunderstood 
mysteries of Revelation are easily solved.’ 


At the Chiswick Press, Mr. S. M. Gregory has 
published a volume of essays dealing chiefly with 
Armenia and the Armenians, and has called it Zhe 
Land of Ararat (7s. 6d. net). The first essay is 
an effort to locate the Garden of Eden, and not an 
amateur’s effort. For Mr. Gregory is a scholar, 
as well as a traveller and wary observer. He gives 
good reasons for his belief that Paradise was in 
Armenia—at least as good as any one else has ever 
given for any other locality. There is another 
essay on the Deluge—not quite so convincing, but 
worth the attention of the expert. 

But most of the book is occupied with the 
Armenians. It contains a chronological history of 
the country and a full description of the Armenian 
Church Calendar. Altogether it is a notable book 
on a wonderful people. 


Much was at one time heard about Animism. 
The word occurs frequently throughout the En- 
CYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND Etuics. Count 
Goblet D’Alviella, who writes the article in that 
work, shows that the word is used by anthropol- 
ogists in more ways than one. ‘There is one way, 
however, in which its use is most significant. It is 
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to name that belief which attributes personal life 
to trees and plants and even to such material 
things as precious stones. 

That personality was once even in civilized 
society actually attributed to precious stones is 
proved by Zunz in his book Zhe Curious Lore of 
Precious Stones. He quotes from Francisci Ruci of 
the sixteenth century: ‘It has recently been related 
to me by a lady worthy of credence, that a noble- 
woman, descended from the illustrious house of 
Luxemburg, had in her possession two diamonds 
which she had inherited, and which produced 
others in such miraculous wise, that whoever 
examined them at stated intervals judged that they 
had engendered progeny like themselves. The 
cause of this (if it be permissible to philosophize 
regarding such a strange matter) would seem to be 
that the celestial energy in the parent stones, quali- 
fied by someone as “‘ v7s adamantifica” first changes 
the surrounding air into water, or some similar 
substance, and then condenses and hardens this 
into the diamond gem.’ 

The quotation is repeated by Dr. Frederick 
Schleiter in his book on feligion and Culture 
(Oxford University Press; 8s. 6d. net). Dr. 
Schleiter’s purpose is to show that religious beliefs 
belong to their own ‘cultural area.’ You must not 
say that such and such a superstition is a supersti- 
tion, without adding to whom and where. There 
is no science in Sir J. G. Frazer’s way of gathering 
innumerable examples of a belief or superstition 
and then drawing conclusions from them; each 
example is isolated and the twisting of them 
together will only make a rope of sand. 

Such an isolated belief is Animism. There may 
be individuals or even tribes which attribute 
personality to sticks and stones; but they are not 
many, and you cannot generalize from them. You 
cannot generalize enough to give your generalization 
the dignity of such a name as Animism. For the 
most part it is only an imaginative make-believe. 
The child hugs the doll as if it were a living babe, 
but she knows quite well that it is only ‘a bag of 
sawdust.’ And the savage is just a child. 


Professor T. B. Kilpatrick, D.D., of Toronto, is 
the author of Zhe Redemption of Man, one of the 
volumes of ‘The Short Course Series’ (T. & T. 
Clark ; 3s.). Dr. Kilpatrick is as accomplished a 
theologian as the Presbyterian Church can produce, 
and what Church can produce a higher accomplish- 


ment? To his natural ability and severe training - 
he has added an exacting experience. In this | 
volume he expounds popularly the great doctrines 
of Redemption, and every word is carefully con- , 
sidered, every statement is severely true to Scripture 
and experience. 


Professor A. T. Robertson is one of the most | 
industrious religious writers of the day. His New 
Testament Greek Grammar is a marvellous accom. , 
plishment, had he done nothing else in his lifetime. 
But he has done more things than can easily be | 
numbered. The latest of his works is a volume in — 
Messrs. Duckworth’s ‘Studies in Theology’ on | 
The Pharisees and Jesus (5s. net)... The industry is 
seen best at the end. The list of books in the 
bibliography contains 360 items. The Index of | 
Subjects and the Index of Texts are both ex- 
haustive. 

Dr. Robertson has not whitewashed the Phari- | 
sees. That has perhaps been done sufficiently 
now. He finds the Pharisees whom our Lord had | 
to do with quite unlovable persons, and enumerates _ 
no fewer than seven serious sins that they were - 
guilty of. The sins were spiritual blindness, , 
formalism, prejudice, traditionalism, hypocrisy, 
blasphemy, and the rejection of God. 

It was an expected subject for a course of , 
lectures, but Dr. Robertson has shown that it can . 
be made both convincing and converting.. 


The Rev. Harold C. Morton, B.A., has gathered 
together arid presented in clear consecutive form 
the main teachings of Wesley and his helpers. 
The title is Messages that Made the Revival 
(Epworth Press ; 2s. net). | 


[ 


Professor W. F. Lofthouse has edited a volume - 
of essays on Zhe Christian Use of Money (Epworth | 
Press; 3s. net). Could you suggest a more urgent 
topic? They say that what the Apostle wrote 
about it was not ‘he root of all evil,’ but ‘a root.’ - 
If he had written to-day he might have written as : 
he has been translated. For every sin and every 
crime seems to run back to it. 
Yes—on the part of the drink-seller. 
—Yes, on the part of the sweater. And so on, 
and so on.. This book is at once an arrest and an 
enlightenment. The men are in earnest though 
not in despair. Let their -effort bear its fruit in 
discourses—a most profitable series it might be. 


Drunkenness? — 
Prostitution 2? 
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_ We do not know that Catholics should read the 
iLife of the Ven. Anne Madeleine Remuzat (Gill; 
ib s.), but Protestants should certainly do so. For it 
rests on a conception of life that is both strange 
end bewildering. While Madeleine Remuzat, 
ywhose father was a prosperous merchant in Mar- 
eseilles, was still a child she determined to become 
#anun. <A nun she became, entering the nunnery 
pat the age of eight. Soon after she came to believe 
that she was called upon to be a ‘victim.’ That is 
fthe very word. ‘One day whilst Madeleine was in 
|} the enjoyment of one of those feasts of love with 
which her Saviour nourished her soul, He appeared 
| her, and said in accents of ineffable tenderness : 
“My child, I seek a victim.”’ And a victim she 
became. For years she suffered tortures of body 
}and agonies of mind which are all faithfully 
described in her life, until at last the end came 
when she had just passed her thirty-third year. ‘The 
torture was mental—the idea that she was a doubter 
and a castaway, but it soon became physical also. 
And lest the headaches and the consumption 
should not be enough, she ‘added the sharp edge 
of bodily austerities, such as disciplines, chains, 
and hairshirt.’ Then she had visions. How could 
she help it? But the wonder is that the Sisters of 
the Visitation of Harrow should think that they 
ought to translate the book and make public her 
and their conception of Christ. 


Messrs. Heffer & Sons of Cambridge have 
published three captivating little books, two of 
them liturgical, the third anthological. One of the 
liturgical, Zhe Sung Eucharist, is ‘A Commentary 
on the Solemn Celebration of the Holy Mysteries,’ 
by the Rev. John C. H. How, M.A., Precentor of 
Trinity College (2s. net). It contains also the 
Music of the Eucharist after the setting of Mer- 
becke. The other is 4 Little Guide to Eucharistic 
Worship, by B. T. D. Smith, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Sidney Sussex College (1s. net). The 
drawings and decorations in it are by H. C. 
Hughes, M.A., Assistant in the University School 
of Architecture. Zhe Unclouded Vision (2s. net) 
is a gathering of ‘ Thoughts for the Pure in Heart,’ 
by M. C. Jenkinson. 


The Rev. Edward Shillito has written much 
(though not yet so much as his chief, Dr. Horton) 
both in poetry and in prose, and his best book is 
his latest. If he never writes a better he need not 


wonder or lament. Its title is Zhe Return to God 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). The whole 
philosophy of Redemption is in the title and in the 
book. And it is offered in modern beautiful, almost 
seductive, language, with a great strong faith urging 
on the hand to do its possible best. 


Those who wish to know what the Church of 
Scotland is doing to encourage the ministry of 
Women should read Alice Maxwell, Deaconess, a 
short and simple biography, written by her sister 
Mrs. Horatio Macrae (Hodder & Stoughton; 
7s. 6d. net). There are no adventures or stirring 
events. From first to last it is a record of quiet, 
courteous, unassuming, but most effective service. 
And always it is ‘Who loved me’—Christ first, me 
last, nothing between but love. 


The unspeakable Turk was never seen in his 
unspeakableness more glaringly—no, not even in 
Morgentau’s account of his treatment of our Kut 
prisoners—than in Zhe Memoirs of Naim Bey, a 
small collection of Turkish Official Documents 
relating to the Deportations and Massacres of 
Armenians, compiled by Aram Andonian, and 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
(2s. net). ‘For cold and bestial cruelty,’ says 
Viscount Gladstone, who introduces the book, 
‘the names of Enver and Talaat are consigned to 
undying infamy.’ Take this single dispatch from 
Talaat to the Turkish governor of Aleppo: ‘Sept. 
16, 1915. It was at first communicated to you 
that the Government, by order of the Jemiet (the 
Ittihad Committee) had decided to destroy com- 
pletely all the Armenians living in Turkey. Those 
who oppose this order and decision cannot remain 
on the official staff of the Empire. An end must 
be put to their existence, however criminal the 
measures taken may be, and no regard must be 
paid to either age or sex nor to conscientious ‘ 
scruples. 
‘Minister of the Interior, 

TALAAT.’ 


By the time a man is over eighty years of age he 
ought to have learned a little wisdom. Mr. J. F. 
Fuller, who writes Omniana, the Autobiography of 
an Irish Octogenarian (Jarrolds; 12s. 6d. net), 
claims common sense, and he may possess it. But 
common sense and wisdom are (as Cowper has it) 
‘far from being one.’ The man of common sense 
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rules his life by worldly proverbs; the man of 
wisdom laughs at worldly proverbs and worldly 
prudence and ventures forth into the unknown and 
eternal. When Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees, 
his neighbours said, ‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.’ When Moses gave up his situation under 
Jethro to redeem Israel, the rest of the shepherds 
warned him that ‘A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.’ Mr. Fuller has been actor, author, 
and architect ; he has built churches and he has 
made money. But he does not possess a copy of 
the Bible, looks forward with complacency to the 
extinction of his existence, and has never seen any 
beauty in the Lord Jesus Christ that he should 
desire Him. : 

His book is crowded with comments on the men 
and women whom he has met. And it has to be 
said for him that if he does not spare them—dead 
or alive—neither does he spare himself. He has 
no vanity. The long story of the ten-pound note 
which he lost at a certain racecourse is told with 
ridiculous simplicity. Yet he is not altogether 
without humour, though it is of the rough and 
ready kind. Towards the end of the book there 
are long discourses of many things—eating, drink- 
ing, smoking, the wearing of ‘top’ hats, and much 
else. If you care you can add this to your 
collection of Children’s Sayings: ‘ Melesina Trench, 
in a letter to Mary Leadbeater the authoress, tells 
a story of her “second little boy,” and how, when 
she admonished him, after an angry bout with a 
play-mate, remarking that “we should meet all our 
friends in heaven,” got for answer, “with the most 
satisfied expression (the italics are hers) and the 
countenance which painters give to a seraph, ‘Oh! 
no! for some of our friends will be in Hell!’” 
This was in 1813; and the son was Richard 
Chenevix Trench, then six years old—the future 
High Church Archbishop of Dublin; a delightful 
fact to which he does not refer in her Remains, 
edited by him.’ 


The Liberal Year Book for rg2o is out (Liberal 
Publication Department; 1s. 6d. net). It has a 
liberal allowance of useful knowledge, whether 
the reader is a Liberal or not. There is an 
excellent short account of what has to be paid 
in Income Tax; there are lists of books of special 
interest to politicians, and there are arguments 
wherewith to demolish the Coalition Govern- 
ment. The biographies of Members of Parlia- 


their addresses and much _ other 


ment give 
information. 


‘Providence has been kind to me. It has been } 
my sacred and cherished privilege to have gone } 
through a long hard training time of intellectual 
toil, of discipline and of self-sacrifice. That has 
helped me to think more clearly and more dis- 
passionately. Much more than this, it has enabled ° 
me to do my work from a higher motive than that § 
of ambition. My motive has been to try to bring 
to minds groping in mist or gloom the light which 
has dawned upon me during years of deep thought ' 
and enthusiastic teaching, so as to put before them, j 
plainly, as I hope, and earnestly, as I know, the 
fact that after all there is really something worth 
living for and worth dying for, something towards | 
which, often unconsciously, sometimes unwillingly | 
but always inevitably, men strive.’ f 

With those courageous and encouraging words | 
the Rev. Robert Kane, S.J., sends out his book > 
on Worth (Longmans; 6s. 6d. net). He finds | 
worth everywhere throughout God’s universe and } 
the life of man, except where it is nullified by 
sinfulness. He is an old man and blind, he tells 7 
us, but he has lost none of the belief in God and ¥ 
man which he held in his lusty prime. His faith 
has grown in strength and in tolerance. He finds | 
good in everything (always with the one shadow, } 
which also he knows how to dispel). Even in 4 
imagination and even in fancy he discerns blessing, } 
and he can, distinguish between them. | 

‘Fancy and imagination may appear to be quite | 
the same faculty, or at least their attributes may 
seem to be almost identical. That depends on 
the use one makes of the words. The words are 
often used as synonyms; but even as synonyms | 
they have not absolutely the same sense. Our 
meaning of the words will be rooted in their 
derivation, and their derivation is rooted in fact. | 
The word imagination is originally derived from — 
the Latin word meaning ‘“‘an image.” The word 
fancy is originally derived from the Greek word 
meaning “‘an appearance.” Between these two — 
there is distinctiveness enough to found a differ- 
ence. The image is the representation of a thing; | 
the appearance is the coming of the thing itself. | 
In other words the imagination shows a sign from 
which the thing is known; the fancy shows a 
sign im which the thing is known. From this we 
may infer that the function of imagination is to 
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ring the absent or the unseen, the abstract or 
e ideal, as real and present before the mind; 
hile the function of fancy is to clothe the thing in 
ch vivid and full appearances as to make it come 
self lifelike before the thought.’ 


_ How young men should read the Gospels is 
nown by Mr. John M. Holmes in Jesus and the 
oung Man of To-day (Macmillan; $1). If 
oung men we// not read the Gospels, let them 
ead this book. It is not so interesting as the 
xospels, it is not so strengthening; but it is 
modern, explicit, and educative—truly literary and 
tuly religious. 


Under the title of Freedom and Advance 
‘Macmillan ; 9s. net), the Rev. Oscar L. Joseph 
"as published a volume of essays in religion. 
‘Most of the great religious matters are discussed in 
nt—Authority, the Bible, the Person of Christ, the 
Work of Christ, Experience, the Ministry, Worship, 
Education, Social Christianity, Comparative Re- 
ligion, the Spread of the Gospel, and the Hereafter 
—and all competently. But the author has an 
object. It is to show that we are advancing in 
religion, that we are making progress in our attitude 
to the Bible, in our conception of Christ, in our 
acceptance of Comparative Religion. He ad- 
dresses the working pastor; he does not worry or 
terrify him ; he leads him gently on to fresh fields 
and wider landscapes. 


Should the preacher of the gospel be a social 
reformer? Dr. John Marshall Barker, Professor 
of Sociology in Boston University School of The- 
ology, answers Yes. Should he be a politician? 
Again Professor Barker answers Yes. Not a 
partisan politician, however. ‘The Church in its 
corporate capacity is not primarily a political in- 
stitution for enacting and enforcing laws. It is 
rather an association of believers who have affilia- 
tions with different political parties. Consequently 
it would be improper for the Church, made up of 
ll parties, to become involved in partisan politics. 
The Church disclaims any desire to have an organic 
alliance with any political party as such. There is, 
nowever, a broad distinction between politics and 
Dartisan politics. Citizenship in a democracy 
Sarries with it the obligation of political action, but 
10t necessarily partisan motives and activities. 
The function of Christian citizenship is a sacred 


trust and cannot be separated from the religious 
life. It is as much under the law of Christ as 
membership in the Church. The interest of every 
commonwealth demands that the Christian religion 
permeate the political life.’ 

Professor Barker goes over the whole wide 
territory designated social life and shows that the 
gospel has to ‘permeate’ every part of it. He 
writes as one who knows what he writes about. He 
is full of an enthusiasm for humanity, but he never 
lets his emotion carry him into intolerance. The 
title of the book is The Social Gospel and the New 
Lra (Macmillan; tos. 6d. net). 


The Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society for 1918-1919 (Longmans ; 5s. net) 
contains the reports of the Proceedings during the 
Session. These reports themselves contain valuable 
original material for the Egyptologist—Notes by 
Professor Flinders Petrie on Prehistoric Egypt; by 
the Rey. I. Raffalovich on Palestine and the Jewish 
Future; by Professor G. Elliot Smith on the Inter- 
course between Egypt, Sumer, and Elam ; by Dr. A. 
M. Blackman on the House of the Morning ; and by 
Mr. T. Eric Peet on Ancient Mining in Syria. 
The Special Papers are more ‘special’ than usual, 
but they are of first-rate value for the research 
student. 


A rival to the Yale Lectures on Preaching has 
been instituted in the University of Southern 
California. The first series of the ‘New Era’ 
Lectureship, as it is called, was delivered by Adna 
Wright Leonard, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The subject is Lvangelism in the Re- 
making of the World (Methodist Book Concern ; 
$1.25 net). There are six lectures. Each lecture 
stands by itself. For the lecturer’s aim is to dis- 
cuss the great principles of evangelism—‘the 
principles that are fundamental to all evangelism’ 
—and then leave the re-making of the world to his 
hearers. Three living issues receive special at- 
tention—the hymns to be sung at evangelistic 
services, the relation of revival work to social 
service, and the best use to be made of the Sunday 
evening service. 


Mr. W. Scott Palmer read in Dr. Alexander 
Whyte’s Appreciation of Behmen (as, following 
William Law, he calls the philosopher): ‘It were 
an immense service done to our best literature if 
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some of Behmen’s students would go through all 
Behmen’s books, so as to make a complete collec- 
tion and composition of the best of the auto- 
biographic passages. . . . It would then be seen 
by all, what few, till then, will believe, that Jacob 
Behmen’s mind and heart and spiritual experience 
all combine to give him a foremost place among 
the most classical masters in that great field.’ He 
resolved to do it, and did it. The book is called 
The Confessions of Jacob Boehme (Methuen; 55s. 
net). It has an Introduction by Miss Evelyn 
Underhill. But it is itself an introduction—after 
Dr. Whyte the best you are likely to find, to the 
study of Boehme, first the study of the man, and 
then the study of the system. One characteristic 
must be emphasized—it is as veadadle a mystical 
book as you ever read. 


Is Swete’s Introduction to the study of the 
Septuagint superseded already? Mr. Richard R. 
Ottley, M.A., the author of Jsatah according to the 
Septuagint, has published A Handbook to the 
Septuagint (Methuen; 8s. net). It is an evidence 
of the activity of scholarship and of the interest 
that Biblical Study possesses for the acutest in- 
tellects. 

But perhaps Mr. Ottley does not intend to 
supersede Swete. His manner is rather more 
elementary. Swete seemed to write for the man 
who had already studied his edition of the Septua- 
gint ; Ottley seems to write for the man who has 
to be enticed to that study. He will be of most 
service to the man who has the Septuagint in his 
hands and is working his way through it. He 
explains the words and phrases ; he illustrates the 
text and the style; he tells the history of the 
translation that he may enable the student to 
understand the peculiarities of it; he suggests 
books for further study ; and he adds a glossary for 
reference. 

That glossary is itself of much value to the 
student. It saves time; it saves misunderstanding. 
Take one word of it: 

‘SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.—What is usually 
meant, when this name is used, is the Hebrew 
Pentateuch in the Samaritan characters, which is 
in a recension differing from the M.T., and not 
infrequently agreeing with the LXX against it. 
At one time there was an idea that its text might 
prove superior to the M.T.; Gesenius, about a 
century ago, crushed this completely for the time, 


but something has been heard of it again recentlyif 
It is, however, impossible to maintain the extrem 
antiquity of the recension, or of the MSS. of it, aj 
dating from the settlement of the Samaritans i 
Palestine. The Samaritan ¢vanslation of this rej 
cension exists, but is considered less important.’ 

Messrs. Morgan & Scott have issued a fifth® 
edition of Mr. Robert Caldwell’s Zn Lverything by 
Prayer (6d.). 


The Life of Hudson Taylor has been told ir 
two very bulky volumes. Not every one whc 
would profit by his example can buy or read them: 
So Mr. Marshall Broomhall, M.A., has condensec 
them into one quite small volume, missing scarcely 
a telling anecdote. It is called Mudson Taylor: 
The Man who Dared (Morgan & Scott; 2s. net). | 


Two valuable though small books have beens 
published by the National Adult School Union. 
One contains studies on Zhe Fourth Gospel, by 
Anna L. Littleboy (6d.). The other is called & 
Little Book of Meditation and Prayer (6d.). 
compiled by the Rev. G. Currie Martin, B.D. 


It isi 


Messrs. Nelson have reissued Zhe Reminiscences 
of Lady Dorothy Nevill in their ‘Edinburgh Library. 
of Non-Fiction Books’ (2s. 6d. net), The most 
striking thing in the book is the evidence it affords 
of the existence and power of sheer superstition: 
among the aristocracy. The story of the bambino 
or Buddha, whichever it was, which brought ill- 
luck into Lady Dorothy’s house is told so graphi-+ 
cally and so sincerely as at once to thrill and to’ 
bewilder. | 


The Tercentenary of the sailing of the May- 
jiower is to be celebrated by the issue of many 
attractive books. But none of them will surpass 
in attractiveness the new edition of Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal’s Homes and Haunts of the Pilgrim 
Fathers which has been published by the Religious 
Tract Society (12s. net), revised and partly re- 
written by the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, M.A. The 
chief attraction is the magnificent series of illustra- 
tions, many of which are full-page plates and some 
in colour. Magnificent is not too strong an 
epithet. The reading is right good also. It was 
good before, and it is better since Mr. Elvet Lewis 
had his hand in it. 
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The Rev. A. R. Whitman, M.A., Principal of 
ulham College, has written Zhe History of the 
Christian Church to the Separation of East and 
West (Rivingtons; 6s. net). We take it to be a 
continuation of his work on the history of the 
whole Church of God, of which he has already 
published the volumes on thé Old Testament and 
the New. And for so great a task he is excep- 
tionally qualified. Moreover, he has the enviable 
ability to write at once for the student and for the 
general reader. To dip into this volume with its 
Questions and Subjects for study is to set it aside 
*{ you are not a student, to read a page of it is to 
repent of your first impulse. 


Mr. Herbert Morgan has written a book on Zhe 
Social Task in Wales (S.C.M.; 2s. net). He 
writes as an ardent Christian, but he is not well 
pleased with the Welsh preachers. They are too 
emotional ; ‘the ethical note has been wanting, or 
else it has made too much of the titheing of mint, 
cummin, and anise.’ But the Welsh Church is 
worse than its preachers. The common people, 
he says, accuse her of insincerity, worldliness, 
Otherworldliness, ecclesiasticism, sabbatarianism, 
excessive puritanism, obscurantism, and undemo- 
cratic tendencies — a formidable list. ‘If the 
Church is to be the true friend of men in their 
need and the effective instrument of the Kingdom, 
it must be an organic society, a real fellowship 
embodying the kindly and mighty Christian spirit.’ 


The Rev. A. Herbert Gray, M.A., D.D., is the 
author of The Christian Adventure (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. 
net). Dr. Gray’s gift asa preacher is directness. 
He has it by nature; he has perfected it by the 
experience of life, for he has worked among 
soldiers and workers. He is direct, but he is not 
materialistic. He believes in the grace of God 
and urges its recognition on his audience. ‘Here 
is the great secret. The great things of the world’s 
history have not been done merely by the power of 
human brains and genius—not by resoluteness of 
will, and enormous exertions of self-directed 
energy. They have come to pass through men 
and women who yielded themselves up to God to 
be used by Him, and very often they themselves 
were vastly astonished at the things which God 
brought to pass through them.’ 


There are those to whom Unity is undesirable ; 


competition in religion is as good as in business. 
There are those who desire Unity, but only for 
ecclesiastical advantage. There are those who 
believe that the well-being of the Church of Christ 
is wrapped up in it. The Rev. Neville S. Talbot 
is the earnest advocate of the healing of the rents 
in the Lord’s Body. He has published Zhoughts 
on Unity (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net). They are con- 
secutive thoughts. The argument grows in power 
with each new chapter. They are tolerant and 
very courteous thoughts. But the difficulty cannot 
be evaded: the United Church of Mr. Talbot’s 
thoughts must be an Episcopal Church. ‘I 
believe there is hope that those who agree in 
believing in one Church of God will find in episco- 
pacy that which is representative of its God-given 
unity. I cannot believe that men will agree that 
the Church is divine because it is episcopal. But 
I believe there is hope that they will agree that, as 
it is divine, its divine character as one and visible 
and universal is represented by an episcopally 
ordained ministry. And I believe that if they do 
so agree they will accept it for the sake of the 
unity of the Body.’ 


The new contribution tothe S.P.C.K. ‘ Texts for 
Students’ is Selections from the ‘ Historia Rerum 
Anglicarum’ of William of Newburgh, made by 
Charles Johnson, M.A. (1s. 3d. net). 


One of the most important volumes of ‘’Transla- 
tions of Christian Literature,’ issued by the S.P.C.K. 
under the editorship of the Rev. W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D., and the Rev. W. K. Lowther 
Clarke, B.D., is a translation of Dzonystus the 
Areopagite on the Divine Names and the Mystical 
Theology (7s. 6d. net). The translation was made 
by Mr. C. E. Rolt, who died in early manhood, 
after he had passed the book for press. It is the 
translation of an enthusiast and a scholar—the 
scholarship and the enthusiasm working together 
to produce the* highest results to be attained in 
prose translation. Nor is the Introduction less 
successful. Dr. Sparrow Simpson warns the reader 
against one or two of the decisions (as if they were 
due to too high an admiration for the author), 
and that is all right. But there the book 
stands, a real monument to an accomplished 
and warm-hearted man’s memory, a valuable 
addition to the books on the literature of the fifth 
century, 
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A volume of translations of Documents Illus- 
trative of the History of the Church (7s. 6d. net) 
has been added to that most enterprising and 
already indispensable series, the $.P.C.K. ‘ Transla- 
tions of Christian Literature.’ The first volume, 
edited by the Rev. B. J. Kidd, D.D., goes 
down to A.D. 313. Dr. Kidd has the subject well 
in hand. There are other selections which we do 
not doubt he consulted, but he has worked over 
the material himself, and his own judgment is well 
trained. For the translations he has relied upon 
the ‘ Ante-Nicene Christian Library,’ and the other 
great collections. The volume is well printed and 
well bound, altogether as immediately attractive as 
it will be at all times instructive. 


To the ‘ Christian Revolution Series,’ issued from 
the Swarthmore Press, the Rev. John Coates, B.A., 
has contributed a volume on Zhe Christ of 
Revolution (2s. 6d. net). The title is strictly 
accurate. And His revolution was not only indi- 
vidual (though it was individual) but also social. 
Repent and be baptized, every one of you, and 
then the Kingdom of Heaven. In short arresting 
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TBe Disciplined Life: Wn Joeal of Be 
Pastoral Epistles. 


By THE REVEREND J. M. E. Ross, M.A. GOLDERS GREEN. 


In the Pastoral Letters as we have them there are 
many signs of what some one has called ‘the old 
age of the primitive Church.’ This perhaps, more 
than any mere differences in style or vocabulary, 
justifies the modern tendency to regard them as 
only partially Paul’s. If we cut out the famous 
passage about the finished course and the crown 
of righteousness, and a few other verses which 
seem to have the authentic Pauline ring, and then 
read the rest with a mind sensitive to atmosphere, 
we feel we are in touch with a time when the great 
adventure of the early Church is over. The 
Church is settling down into an institution. Care- 
ful organization is taking the place of eager 
impulse. The immediate concern is orthodoxy 
more than evangelism. ‘There is an emphasis upon 
the steady-going routine of morality which is closer 


paragraphs Mr. Coates shows us Christ at work } 
revolutionizing both individuals and society. . 


The idea of Zhe Remnant comes to us from} 
Isaiah. But Dr. Rufus M. Jones, in a book with 
that title (Swarthmore Press; 5s. net), shows that 
it is Greek as well as Hebrew, and Christian more j 
than either Hebrew or Greek. A short chapter’ 
suffices for Plato’s doctrine, and a short chapter is 
all that is given to Isaiah. For Dr. Jones’ purpose # 
is to trace the existence and worth of the Remnant, 
down through the Christian ages. He finds the} 
Remnant in the Montanists, in the Donatists, in} 
the ‘Religious’ of Roman monachism, in the 
Spiritual Franciscans, in the Poor Men of Lyons,’ 
in the Friends of God, in the Reformers, and in: 
the Quakers. And always he finds that they were ; 
the salt of the earth. But were they not schis- 1 
matic? Dr. Jones reminds us that the most schis- § 
matic of all the Remnants were the earliest ; 
Christians. There have, no doubt, been two types : 
—the rebel type and the type which aims at reform | 
within the body. But there is no hiding the‘ 
sympathy of Dr. Jones with the rebels. | 


to the Christian literature of the second century 
than to the Pentecostal fervour in which morality 
is swallowed up by love. It looks as though the 
primitive glow and rapture were gone: Christianity 
is getting into its grooves. 
It is characteristic of this atmosphere that there 
should occur in these letters with quite unusual 
frequency the words gwietness, sobriety, gravity, 
with other words of kindred type. The moral 
ideal seems here to centre in such thoughts: there 
is scarcely a class in the Christian community to 
which the standard is not applied. The simplest 
way to gather the impression will be to run through 
the Epistles as they stand in our New Testament, | 
and note the words as they come. Beginning 
then with the phrase in 1 Timothy which bids men 
pray for @ tranquil and quiet life in all godliness 
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yd gravity (2*), we come upon the counsel that 
pmen should adorn themselves in modest apparel 
yth shamefacedness and sobriety (2°), and should 
ln in quietness (21), should Le in quietness (212), 
d should continue in faith and love and sanctifi- 
tion with sobriety (2%), It is not only the 
omen, however, who are bidden to be grave, 
iperate, faithful (34), The bishops have their 
etn. The bishop is to be semperate, sober-minded, 
rderly (37): he is to rule well his own house, 
piving his children in subjection with all gravity 
3‘). The deacons are counselled in similar 
ams: they too must be grave .. . ruling their 
wtldren and their own houses well (31%). The 


'rect ways, e.g. in the familiar reference to godli- 
Bess with contentment (6°). But passing to 2 
imothy, we learn there about the spirit of power 
ad love and sodering (17), and we hear the counsel, 
Ree thou sober in all things (45). Titus once more 
fraws us into the same atmosphere. An elder’s 
fhildren are not to be accused of riot or unruly 
16): he himself is to be xo brawler, no striker 
1"), but a dover of good, sober-minded, temperate (18). 
ged men, though one might have thought this 
‘Wrounsel superfluous, are to be semperate, grave, 
: Wher- minded (27): the aged women likewise are to 
be reverent in demeanour (2°), The younger 

vomen too are to be sover-minded (2+): it somehow 
seems a long way from the happy raptures of the 
Gospel of the Infancy,— 


There was a little maiden 
In blue and silver drest, 
She sang to God in Heaven 
And God within her breast. 


It flooded me with pleasure, 
It pierced me like a sword, 

When this young maiden sang ‘ My soul 
Doth magnify the Lord.’ 


The stars sing all together 
And hear the angels sing, 

But they said they had never heard 
So beautiful a thing. 


| —to these grey damsels of the Pastorals beneath a 
| sky as grey as themselves. It may be the consola- 
tion of the latter that they find mates to match 
them: the younger men are also to be soder- 
minded (2°), and are to be taught the lesson by a 


Christian messenger who must himself set the 
example of gravity and sound speech (2°). 

This is not like anything else in the New 
Testament. Cowper might have digested the 
substance of these letters before he wrote in Ze 
Task his memorable lines on Discipline: 


In colleges and halls, in ancient days, 

When learning, virtue, piety, and truth, 

Were precious and inculcated with care, 

There dwelt a sage called Discipline. His head, 
Not yet by time completely silvered o’er, 

Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, 
But strong for service still and unimpaired. 

His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 

Played on his lips, and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity and love. 

The occupation nearest to his heart 

Was to encourage goodness. He would stroke 
The head of modest and ingenuous worth, 

That blushed at its own praise; and press’d the youth 
Close to his side that pleased him. Learning grew 
Beneath his care a thriving vig’rous plant ; 

The mind was well informed, the passions held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. . 

But Discipline, a faithful servant long, 

Declined at length into the vale of years : 

A palsy struck his arm; his sparkling eye 

Was quenched in rheums of age; his voice unstrung 
Grew tremulous, and mov’d derision more 

Than reverence in perverse rebellious youth. 

So colleges and halls neglected much 

Their good old friend, and Discipline at length, 
O’erlooked and unemployed, fell sick and died. 


The Pastorals must have been written before that 
tragedy happened; and Discipline, that faithful 
servant not only of learning but of goodness, must 
have stood at the writer’s elbow to guide his pen. 
For the message here might perhaps better be 
summed up in the word discip/ine than in any other 
single word. A quiet life is the demand. Now 
public quiet can be secured only by private self- 
control: so the writer wants everybody—bishops, 
deacons, old people, young people—to be sober- 
minded. 

But are these thoughts and phrases merely a 
reflexion of the old age of the primitive period and 
of the mood which that old age brought with it? 
or is there not something here which has a 
permanent value, especially in certain zones of 
experience, say after high excitements and in the 
reaction from great events? This is the deeper 
way to look at the matter, and when we see men 
and women, as here, setting themselves to a life of 
gravity and self-discipline, we see something that 
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is peculiarly sanitary and saving for human society. 
Two witnesses may speak for many observers, 
Lord Morley in his Voltaire, after speaking of the 
‘infinite vileness’ of the system of the Church in 
the eighteenth century, adds these words : 


‘Is not every incentive and every concession 
to vagrant appetite a force that enwraps a 
man in gratification of self, and severs him 
from duty to others, and so a force of dissolu- 
tion and dispersion? It might be necessary 
to pull down the Church, but the worst 
Church that has ever prostituted the name 
and the idea of religioh cannot be so disastrous 
to society, as a Gospel that systematically 
relaxes self-control as being an unmeaning 
curtailment of happiness.’ 


These sober-faced and sober-dressed Christians, 
then, of the Pastorals were doing more than they 
knew to put coherence into the society of which 
they formed a part: they were, as their Master 
said, the salt of the earth, a preservative against 
dissolution and decay. Professor E. A. Ross of 
Nebraska University in his very able book, Social 
Control (Macmillan, 1912), is discussing the 
value to the social organism of the sense of fair- 
play. 


‘From the standpoint of peace and order, the 
race most hopeless is not the hard and aggres- 
sive race, but the race afflicted with seething 
explosive passions. Self-control, or the power 
to inhibit the passions, gives a man time to 
remember, to hear the other side, to discuss. 
Reflection favours that thought-out type of 
conduct which marks the fair-minded man. 
The problem of making a winning race is not, 
as some suppose, to blend closely certain 
egoistic with altruistic qualities, —as well mix 
oil with water!—but to unite the pushing, 
combative disposition with self-control and 
reflectiveness in such a way as to develop the 
conscientious individualist. 


In an even deeper and more fruitful way than 
Political Economy allows for, the Conscientious 
Individualist is being here developed in the 
Pastorals before our eyes: and as he plods along 
in his modest, patient way he is the saving both of 
himself and of the social group to which he 
belongs. 

1. Such a development of the conscientious 


There would be an economic value in thes 


and disciplined type is sorely needed in a nation if 
such a stage of its history as ours has now reache¢, 
in the backwash of the Great War. Ecstasies aijj. 
over, alike of sorrow and of triumph: for nation? 
solvency, for future prosperity, our hope is in t 
steady people, the quietly.efficient workers, wheth« 
they be Cabinet Ministers and public functionarie’ 
or merely miners and bricklayers, the people why 
are not heady and high-minded, not passionatiy 
and changeful, but humble, serious, self-controlle 


Pastoral Epistles if we could bind them up wit} 
our national programmes; or rather there is” 
political and economic value in the Christia® 
character, not least when it is seen from the ang’ 
at which these Letters view it. Oliver Wend 
Holmes says there are three wicks to the lamp 
a man’s life—brain and blood and breath—and h 
quotes a French physiologist who calls these thre, 
things ‘the tripod of life.’ The statement is almo! 
as true of a nation as of a human body. We hav 
been spending blood and breath these recent year’ 
—rightly, but furiously and rapidly. It is time fe 
brain to take control for a while, and plan out ‘ 
reasoned and disciplined progress, lest we spen' 
more blood and breath in foolish strife among: 
ourselves. The tripod of life is breath and bloo 
and brain. Might we not put it as it is put here- 
power and love and sober-mindedness? That wi 
keep a nation’s life going in the ordinary day 
when the tumult and the shouting die, and all th 
flags are laid away. 

2. If the Church needed this disciplined type « 
character then, she needs it not less in any perio 
when there seems no Pentecost in the calenda 
Tongues of fire, rushing mighty winds, signs an 
wonders sometimes come. There are occasion: 
leaders like Paul, half-man, half-seraph, who rus 
round the world like tornadoes, and whose pre 
phetic word is like a hammer that breaketh th 
rock in pieces. These things are glorious whil 
they last: they lift the Church out of the ruts 
they open new vistas of possibility. Yet the 
pass,—and nobody is to blame. ‘They pass in th 
nature of things, which has always something tida 
something rhythmic in it, subject to ebb an 
flow. And then the Church has to settle down t 
such seemingly commonplace matters as thes 
Epistles describe,—the appointing -of presbyter 
and deacons, the organizing of charities, the mait 
tenance of a quiet and steady standard of soun 
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petrine and sound living. Believing men will 
iways have the sails trimmed to catch the breezes 
the supernatural, and they will never cease 
sking God to blow with His Breath: yet even 
#lhen the winds do not rush there is work to be 


helps to keep the ship of the Kingdom moving on. 
ideed, it is difficult to say how credit should be 
ivided between the great Apostles of the first 
le ! hristian generation and the quiet folk who suc- 
yaeeded them and carried on their work. In one 

lense Christianity owed everything, under the great 
faster Himself, to a man like Paul who opened 
me untrodden ways. Yet there would not have 
een much future for the faith without the quiet 
enerations following, who had not perhaps much 
nf tiginality but were content simply to maintain 
th 
wsber people working in a sober way, yet they had 
heir share in the credit of the age-long task. And 
#a many another uneventful period the quieter 
yarervants of the Kingdom of God have played their 
4 wn part,—if not in creation then in continuity : and 
jachese somewhat subdued Epistles might be the 
pharter of their sober devotion. 


jn Be 


WirginiBus PDuerisque. 
LB 
Birthdays of Good Men and Women. 


‘Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our 
and the Lord do that which seemeth him 


| THERE was a children’s party one summer day at 
a beautiful house in Devonshire. If you had been 
there you would have seen a boy of six being held 
}| out at arm’s length by a servant; he was dripping 
/wet just like a half-drowned puppy. The beauti- 
ful house was the boy’s own home, and he had 
been showing his companions how cleverly he 
]| could jump a stream that ran through the garden. 
He was born in June 1868, so more than likely 
]) this was his birthday party. 

His name was Robert Falcon Scott, but at home 
and by his friends he was known as ‘Con.’ He 
was a venturesome little chap, very fond of fun, 


od transmit what they had received. They were | 


sep. 


3. On the individual scale, we have here the 
New Testament parallel to that anti-climax of the 
prophet, which is after all a most splendid climax : 
‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary: ¢hey shall 
walk, and not faint.’ In these Epistles we can see 
them doing it, after the ecstasies and excitements 
of the first days are over, ‘giving a patient God 
their patient hearts’ and walking with Him in the 
way of discipline and duty. It is worth while, 
then or now, to be amongthem. ‘For the grace of 
God hath appeared,’ as we are here told in a 
sentence not yet quoted, ‘bringing salvation to all 
men, instructing us to the intent that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly and righteously and godly in this present 
world, looking for the blessed hope and appearing 
of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’ This programme for Puritans, unpretentious 
though it be, is launched with great expectations. 
For it is one of the most blessed elements in the 
Blessed Hope that, in the hour of final recompense, 
God’s quietest servants shall be acknowledged and 
even His common soldiers shall be crowned. 


Study. 


and he just loved pretending things. A pond near 
at hand was the ocean. A battleship lay moored 
there, which ship was simply a plank of wood; 
Con was an Admiral. But the ship belonged to 
the enemy and was damaging trade in his country ; 
no wonder that he walked about gazing at it with 
a very determined look upon his face thinking 
what could be done to get rid of a thing that was 
becoming a terror to Devonshire. His sisters and 
his brother kept trotting by his side, watching his 
face all the time; they were his crew. Con 
decided to blow the hateful thing up with home- 
made gunpowder. When, after several attempts, 
he succeeded, how his crew cheered. 

He was a regular brick. Some one had given 
him a knife in a present, and he wanted very much 
to use it on a tempting twig that he saw. His 
father happened to be with him at the time. ‘If 
you hurt yourself,’ he said to Con, ‘don’t expect 
any sympathy from me.’ He did cut himself, 
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rather badly too, but he made no complaint: he 
just put the bleeding hand into his pocket, and 
talked away to his father as if nothing had 
happened. 

He sometimes seemed dreamy. They teased 
him about this at home and called him ‘Old 
Mooney.’ His dreaminess may have arisen from 
the fact that although he was very plucky he was 
not really strong. He succeeded in getting into 
the Navy however, although he had not the 
required number of inches round the chest. It 
was said that when he was a cadet he hada very 
sharp temper; but he must have conquered it. 
His sunny smile was what all his friends remem- 
bered best: if there were tempers they never 
reached the surface. 

In 1894, when he was twenty-six, he had a 


chance of showing what was really in him. His | 


father had lost a great deal of his money, leaving the 
mother with little to keep up the house. Con, now 
a Lieutenant, wrote a wonderfully beautiful letter 
to her—the letter of a good son—offering to take 
the whole burden of the family upon his shoulders. 
How do you think he began doing this? He tried 
to keep his bedroom tidy during his holidays as 
they now had fewer servants ; he made up his mind 
to be more careful of his clothes and the way he 
put them. on, and he decided to spend as little as 
possible on his uniform. But although he some- 
times arrived home in frayed garments with very 
tarnished lace, he kept himself as neat as a pin 
and an example to all young naval officers. 

One can imagine how he looked the morning 
that he met Sir Clements Markham in London 
and offered to go as Commander of the Antarctic 
Expedition then about to set out. He was full of 
enthusiasm, you may be sure. He did not know 
that those at the head of things had made up their 
minds to offer him the very position he was trying 
to secure. They considered Scott the best man 
for the post, either in the Navy or out of it. So, 
promoted to the rank of Commander of the 
Majestic, he was free to undertake the work waiting 
for him. 

You love reading stories of adventures, don’t you? 
Captain Scott’s voyages were full of them. But 
greater than the interest of all these, as told in the 
story written by Charles Turley, is the glory of a 
heroism such as the world has rarely seen. 

One hardly likes to think of our old friend, now 
Captain Scott, being faced with disappointments, 


| even tragedies, on every journey. Yet so it was} 


and when, after terrible hardships, he and his part} 
at last reached the South Pole, it was to find thé 
the Norwegians had been there before them. Ho 
the brave leader’s heart would sink when he fir 
got a glimpse of their black flag fluttering on th 
top of a cairn ! 

There were four men with Captain Scott whe 
he reached the Pole. On the terrible journel 
back two of them sickened. But even at the ris} 
of exhausting their provisions and being overtake! 
by the autumn storms, dear old Con could ne 
but wait for them. He was the same _ bravel 
tender-hearted boy who wrote the beautiful lettel 
to his mother. ‘We have stuck to our sick com 
panions to the last,’ he wrote in his journal. The 
died on the way. Only two remained, and thes 
were kept united by the heroism of their leader 
They could not but worship him. 

When, after a certain time, the party at the basi 
found that Scott and his friends failed to appear, : 
section of them set out to look for them. The% 
failed to find any trace of them; but a secon 
scouting party came upon the tent in which Captain 
Scott and his two companions had lain down té 
die. Scott’s arm was thrown across Wilson, thd 
one he loved best. A wallet containing thre¢ 
notebooks was under his shoulder. He hag 
written to the relatives of the two brave men, a‘) 
well as to his own nearest and dearest, and tc/l 
some of those specially interested in the expedition! 

To the wife of his dear friend Wilson he wrote } 
‘I can do no more to comfort you, than to tel! 
you that he died as he lived, a brave true man, the 
best of comrades, and staunchest of friends.’ . 

To the mother of Bowers he said, ‘He remaing 
unselfish, self-reliant and splendidly hopeful to 
end.’ 

About his own little boy he wrote, ‘Guard him 
against indolence. Make him a strenuous man, 
I had to force myself into being strenuous, as you! 
know—had always an inclination to be idle.’ 

Great Heart is dead, say they ? 


Nor dead nor sleeping! He lives on! His name | 
Shall kindle many a heart to equal flame. 


A soul so fiery sweet can never die, 
But lives and loves and works through all eternity. 
To read the Life of Captain Scott is to learn’ 
that he became worthy of the name of Great Haan 
through constant trust in God. 
1 J. Oxenham, Bees in Amber, 22. 
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II. 
The Man who died for Prince Charlie. 


{y]| ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends,’—Jn 15%. 


ij] Those of you who are learning history know the 
tmad, sad, glorious story of the ’45 Rebellion. You 
itef#remember how Prince Charles Edward Stuart came 
iif Over to Scotland to claim the crown for his father, 
ti] James, the Old Pretender. You recall how at first 
ik his cause met with success and then with dismal 
‘wf failure, and how at last it was lost for ever on the 


ne F bloody field of Culloden. The thing that Scots- 
ey 


we story is the magnificent loyalty of the Scottish 
tej] Elighlanders. Although the Young Pretender 
wf] wandered amongst their hills and moors for six 
ini fong months, although thirty thousand pounds was 
‘}| offered to the man or woman who should lead 
wy, fo his arrest (and thirty thousand pounds was un- 
yj} told wealth to a wretchedly poor people), not one 
|| person was found to betray him. 
mi There are many thrilling tales still told in the 
ii]; Scottish Highlands of the wonderful escapes 
pi} made by the Prince, and of how men and 
]/ Women risked their lives and their all to save 
| him, but the finest I ever heard was told to 
]/ me by an old Roman Catholic priest who lived 
x]| near Inverness. 
it In the autumn of 1746 Prince Charlie was 
|) believed to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
| Fort Augustus, and Cumberland’s soldiers were 
searching for him. Now it so happened that near 
| that spot there lived a man who bore a close 
| resemblance to the Prince. In height, in colour- 
|| ing, in figure, in gait, he was very like him, so like 
|) that at a casual glance he might have been mis- 
| taken for him. One evening this man was cross- 
}) ing a lonely mountain path on his homeward way, 
| when he was met by a band of Cumberland’s 
soldiers. ‘The soldiers recognized the resemblance 
|| at once. Some of them’ had seen Prince Charlie 
| in the flesh, the rest had learned his description by 
heart, but—they were not sure. So they stopped 
the man and evidently in a somewhat blunt and 
clumsy fashion they began to question him, ‘ Are 
| you Charles Edward Stuart?’ they asked. Ina 
| flash the man realized the mistake and realized, too, 
~ how he might save the Prince. ‘Well, what do 
you think?’ he replied coolly. ‘We think you are,’ 
was the answer. ‘Do you deny it?’ Proudly the 


fmen like best to remember about that old, sad | 
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man drew himself up, as proudly as any king 
might: ‘I do not,’ he said. 

Well, the soldiers arrested the brave fellow and 
took him away to London. Meanwhile there was 
a fortnight’s lull in the search for the Prince, and 
in that lull Charles Edward Stuart escaped to 
France. In London the mistake was discovered, 
and the man who had given himself up instead of 
the Prince was put to death for his loyalty to the 
Jacobite cause. 

That is a fine story. Can you think of a finer? 
Can you think of Somebody who gave Himself up, 
not instead of a prince, but instead of the poor 
and the needy and the wayward? Can you think 
of Somebody who because He loved so much laid 
down His life, not just for His friends, but for 
those who had often hurt Him and turned away 
from Him. Can you think of Somebody who laid 
down His life for you and me? 


GUE 
The Lost Coin. 


‘What woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one 
piece, doth not light a lamp, and sweep the house, and seek 
diligently until she find it ?’—Lk 15°. 


Are you clever at finding things that are lost? 
Little people usually are, perhaps because their 
eyes are so sharp. If a penny or a sixpence curls 
away on the floor, give me a boy or girl to find it. 
You know all the tricks of the best way to set 
about it. You flop down on your knees at once 
and crawl under the tables and chairs. If that 
fails you lay your cheek against the floor so that 


| your eye may be on a level with the ground and 


very likely you discover the missing coin that way. 
If not you turn back the rug and poke your fingers 
under the edge of the carpet, or you take a stick 
and fish about with it under any piece of furniture 
that has a small space between itself and the floor. 
And in less time than it takes to tell how you do 
it you produce the lost sixpence. 

Sometimes it is something more valuable than 
a sixpence that you are called in to help to find— 
the glass of grandfather’s spectacles, or the key of 
father’s desk ; mother’s brooch, or one of her rings. 
Sometimes what is lost does not appear to you 
worth all the fuss that is being made about it, till 
you hear its owner say, ‘It is not the actual value 
of the thing, it is its associations that make it 
precious to me.’ Then you understand that what 
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seems to you a trifle is of priceless value to its 
owner, because it was the gift of some dear friend 
or it recalls some special occasion. 

Now to-day’s text makes us think of the hunt 
for some seeming trifle such as that. Christ was 
talking to the Scribes and Pharisees, those men 
who were always criticising Him and complaining 
that He was too friendly with the people whom 
they contemptuously called ‘ publicans and sinners.’ 
Christ wanted to show those Scribes and Pharisees 
that the people they despised were inestimably 
precious to God. Christ had a special name for 
such people. He loved to speak of them as ‘lost’ 
—He thought of them as children of God who 
had wandered away in paths of their own foolish 
choosing till they had lost the road to the Father’s 
house. Christ said He had come to this world for 
the very purpose of seeking and saving such ‘lost’ 
people. He had come to tell them that God was 
ever looking for them and longing for them, and 
would not be satisfied till He had them all safe at 
home. On this occasion Christ told three stories 
to explain how God felt about the matter—the 
story of the lost sheep, the story of the lost or 
prodigal son, and, wedged between them, to-day’s 
text—the story of the lost coin. 

We cannot tell if Christ invented this story. 
Quite as likely He was just recalling something 
that had happened in His own childhood. He 
may have been going back to a day when Mary, 
His mother, had been greatly distressed because 
she had lost one of the ten small silver coins 
which she, like other married Eastern women, wore 
strung as an ornament on her forehead. For those 
who know about such things tell us that the coin 
‘mentioned here is a Greek coin and not the usual 
Roman silver coin for spending which is spoken of 
in other parts of the New Testament. That string 
of dangling coins had been given to Mary by her 
husband on her wedding day. It was as sacred 
and precious to her as your mother’s wedding-ring 
is to your mother, so no wonder she was sadly 
grieved when one of the coins slipped from its 
fastening. Perhaps Christ helped her to look for 
it. Perhaps He was so small at the time that He 
only watched with breathless interest whilst His 
mother turned the house upside down in search 
of it. 

Turning the house upside down was rather a 
different operation in the East in Christ’s day from 
what it is in our homes to-day. There were no 


wardrobes to ransack and very few pieces of 
furniture to move about. But hunting for a small 
thing not much larger than a silver sixpence would 
not be easy, for there was no light in an Eastern 
peasant’s house except the scant rays that entered 
by the open doorway. So first Mary lit a lamp, 
then she lifted and shook the straw or reed mats 
that were the only kind of carpet she had, and 
then she took a broom and carefully swept every 
inch of the hard-beaten clay floor. As she swept 
she stooped every now and then, and with lamp in | 
hand examined closely the pile of sweepings. At 
last her eye caught the glitter of silver, and with a/ 
cry of joy she bent down and picked up from the 
heap of dust her lost treasure. 

And then what a scene of rejoicing there was! 
Mary ran to the door and called to her neighbours 
the good news, and they gathered round the! 
threshold, and turned over the recovered coin in 
their hands, and all talked at once, and exclaimed 
how glad they were that it had been found. 

When Christ had got so far in the story He™ 
added the most important bit of:all. He told the 
Scribes and Pharisees that there was as great joy 
among the angels in heaven when one of God’s 
lost children was found, as there was among Mary’s 
neighbours when she discovered her missing coin. | 


A Sunday school teacher was once relating this 
story to a class of small boys. They listened very 
quietly till she came to the words, ‘And she swept 
and swept, till at last she found it.’ There was: 
silence for a moment and then one little fellow! 
held up his hand, ‘But,’ he inquired anxiously, 
‘where dd she find it?’ He wanted to know the 
exact spot. 

Well, as we have already said, it was most likely 
in a pile of dust and rubbish that the coin was: 
found. And that is where many of God’s lost 
children are to be found to-day. In the lanes and 
alleys of our great cities, amidst all their squalor ’ 
and dirt and misery there are thousands of God’s 
lost children, lost, like the coin, through no fault ! 
of their own. Would you not like to help God to! 
find them? When you grow a little older you can ! 
do it by going down and working in the missions, ° 
But even now you can help by giving your pennies ; 
by gathering bunches of flowers from the woods or 
from your gardens to send to those who live in! 
these cheerless streets; by sparing a toy or two 
from your store for some little sick boy or girl. 


hese may seem very little things to you, but they 
re your share of Home Mission work, and they 
re not little in God’s sight. 


Tbe CBristian Pear. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Christian. 


Follow me. And he arose and followed him.’—Mk 2"4, 


What is a Christian? What in these days of ours 
must a genuine follower of Christ be ? 

1. He is the man with a strange faith. He 
welieves that Christ is the only rightful Lord of all 
fe, and he is in earnest with that belief. He 
f One who realizes that Christ has laid hold upon 
#im for an intensity of life and experience in rela- 
‘on with values that transcend material values 
Kitogether. He is the man who perceives that in 
-hrist there are manifested moral principles which, 
ia themselves and by virtue of their embodiment, 
‘re absolute; and moral principles, moreover, 
#vhose meaning is destroyed unless taken in con- 
nexion with the social life of this world, here and 
ow. 

2. The follower of Christ is he who has been 
pripped by the conviction of divine humanity in 
every child of earth, by the certainty that the 
standard and meaning of human life are to be 
found only in persons bearing the Life of God 
ithin them, and who sees, therefore, that to 
manifest Christ in the world we must have and 
icreate a social system which shall look first of all 
to personality as its ruling conception and most 
important fact, and shall throughout be designed 
and worked to further the ends of personality, and 
o set free all the divine powers proper to the 
lhuman individual. 

| 3. The follower of Christ, again, is he who has 
been caught up into the overwhelming discovery 
that no earthly thing, no material thing, no merely 
temporal thing whatsoever, is ever at any time or 
for any reason, to be pursued for its own sake, to 
the detriment and disregard of souls, and who, 
Htherefore, will not accept a society or any social 
method. which is motived by desire to acquire 
material things, or to accumulate worldly wealth, 
Ne to achieve material power, or which sets up 
pany of these things, openly or in subtle disguise, 
| 


as a worthy object of human endeavour, anjincen- 
tive to human action, or, still more blasphemously, 
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a ground for exacting human loyalty and self- 
sacrifice. 

4. The follower of Christ, once more, is he who 
has felt his soul wrapped {into the vast, determining 
realization of fellowship, equal and free, and resting 
only on the soul’s capacity for love, and who, 
therefore, perceives and bears witness to the fact 
that equal and free fellowship of souls necessitates 
equality of opportunity in relation to all the possi- 
bilities of body and mind, equality of service, 
equality of approach to and of sharing in the 
material riches of earth and the results of human 
toil, and who sees that mankind must organize for 
fellowship, and that, if they are so to organize, they 
must cease forthwith from the hopeless task of 
organizing for ‘the production and acquisition of 
material wealth’—a task which inevitably breeds 
not fellowship but fear, covetousness, and disunity 
—and give themselves quite fearlessly to the task 
of organizing for the pursuit of knowledge, or 
beauty, or joy, or the development of the human 
spirit, which things alone can be pursued for their 
own sake without breaking of fellowship, and 
actually to its upbuilding. 

We might add much more to this, but it is 
enough for the moment. The follower of Christ 
is, we say, at the least a man who perceives these 
ethical principles embodied in his Lord, who 
accepts them as absolute for himself and mankind, 
as controlling the deepest intention of his own life 
and the one desirable goal for humanity, and who 
turns them, where to-day they must be turned, 
towards criticism of his existing social and indus- 
trial surroundings, methods, and valuations, and 
towards unremitting effort to destroy those sur- 
roundings where they fail of conformity to his 
principles, to strengthen whatever in them shows 
promise of Christ, and in all things to accept in 
his inward heart and personal life the consequences 
of both the necessary destruction and the new 
creation.) 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
A Living Stone. 

‘To whom coming as unto a living stone.’—1 P 24, 

We have here a passage in which our Lord and 
Master is described under imagery which is unique 
—‘A living stone.’ This presentation of the Christ 
has no exact parallel anywhere else. In many 

1S. A. Mellor, Jesus Christ and Sacial Change. 
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places we have Him before us as the Rock, as the 
Stone; the Rock of Ages, the Foundation Stone, 
the Stone on which it is good to build, with which 
it is death to collide. And again and again we 
have the Lord before us as not merely “ving, but 
the Life: ‘Christ, which is our life.’ But in this 
remarkable passage we see the two views converg- 
ing into one. We have the Rock, and it is alive. 
We have the Life, and it is embodied in the 
grandeur and solidity of the Rock. 

1. He is the ‘living Stove,’ Christ the Rock, 
Christ the mighty, the immovable, the everlasting ; 
‘Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever’; the fact that can never be shaken, the 
supreme, the all-embracing fact. For the Lord is 
not merely a fact in the world of being; the world 
of being exists in the fact of Him. It is said of a 
medieval saint, Juliana of Norwich, that she once 
had a vision of her Lord. There was in His 
hand a small round thing, ‘about the size of a 
filbert nut,’ and it was told her that that was ‘all 
things that had been made’; it was the created 
Universe. The relation of the created Universe 
to the eternal Christ was as the relation of a 
small thing held in the hand to the mighty man 
who holds it. 


‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, look upon a little child.’ 
I have heard dear children sing, this afternoon, those sweet 
words with their sweet voices, and they went through my 
soul. We shall never get beyond that child-truth—the 
‘gentle Jesus, meek and mild.’ Not only the child wants 
Him; the old broken heart wants Him, and the old be- 
wildered mind wants Him ; and the man in the strength and 
fulness of life must surely know enough about himself, and 
about other things, to feel that he too wants divine gentle- 
ness when his soul is sore. But let us recollect that, while 
this is one infinitely precious side of the truth of our Master, 
there is this side of majesty and of might with it all, giving 
it all its infinite value. He is the Rock of Ages, against 
which the stream of immeasurable time is but a puny rivulet 
as it flows round Him who is the same for ever and ever. 
The ‘perpetual mountains’ are but shadows and passing 
clouds to this Lord eternally the same. Let us thank Him 
for that. 


2. But then, this wonderful Lord Christ, the 
Rock that cannot change or shake, ‘the Rock that 
never crumbled yet,’ the Rock on which it is so 
good to rest and so good to build, is, we see here, 
wonderfully more than Rock. He is the doing 
Stone, the /#vzzg Rock. The apostle does not 
trouble himself to reconcile the imagery; he leaves 
it to faith to put it right, to take the two great 
truths as to the Lord Christ and accept them both 


together: they will fit spiritually into each other at; 
once. This Rock lives. This rock has a heart to; 
love, this Rock has a mind to plan for good and. 
blessing, this Rock has arms to embrace, and a 
paternal tenderness, yea, and a maternal, for ‘as; 
one whom “his mother comforteth,” so will I 
comfort you.’ This Rock has eyes to see deep 
into our inmost need, and ears to hear the least; 
perceptible sigh of our troubled hearts. It is the; 
living Rock, it is the loving Rock; it is a Rock 
whose stability is but a tool in the hands of its) 
love, whose mass is but the implement of its mercy. 


Very long ago I was told, by a lady in my native region, 
this incident of her father’s life. He was a saintly Noncon- 
formist minister, in the hilly country of the west of Dorset. | 
A gipsy clan pitched its tents in his neighbourhood, and the) 
good man soon went among them, seeing what he could do 
for his Lord. He found the son of the old chief very ill, 
gone far in consumption, ‘The youth could read a little 51 
the good pastor taught him to read better, and gave hima 
large print Testament ; and he was permitted to lead him to 
the feet of Jesus. Ina short time the encampment moved, | 
going all along the south of England to Kent, and nothing | 
passed for some while between them and their faithful | 
friend. Then there came one day to the pastor’s door a’ 
white-headed gipsy, the chief of the little camp. He asked 
to see the gentleman, and then produced a book. It was 
the Testament given to his son. ‘ My poor lad told me to 
give you this book, and to tell you to look through it. 
There are places marked with a burnt stick from the fire,’ 
where the words did good to his soul. I cannot read a 
letter. You must look and see. But there is one place, he 
said, where you will find zwo marks. They are against the} 
words that did most good of all to him.’ And behold, the | 
place was He 7”: ‘He is able to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him,’ ? 


. FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Freedom of the Wiil. 


‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.’— 
Ro 127%) 


Between the two possibilities, of being overcome) 
of evil or overcoming evil by good, the will of; 
man decides, and the salvation of man is the out-. 
come of the union of the human will with the 
Divine. This is the will of God, even your sancti-| 
fication ; correspondence with God’s will and co- 
operation with His grace is man’s part in that 
process which results in the life of glory. Since: 
the will of man holds so responsible a place in the: 
spiritual life, we must consider the dangers that 
threaten the freedom of the will. 

t. Of these the first is Hadit. A bad habit is. 

1H. C, G. Moule, Christ and the Christian. 
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lisastrous ; a good habit may be dangerous. 
abit is repetition so constant that the exercise of 
will and the sense of responsibility are lost. A 
pad habit rivets the fetters till release becomes 
opeless ; a good habit may enervate the will by 
disuse, and leave reason and conscience uncon- 
sulted. To retain freedom of will it is wise to 
re-order the ordinary ways of life from time to 
ime, and to vary the unimportant decisions of self- 
uidance. A ship of war that is kept in naval 
wder, ready for a sudden call of duty, is not only 
pleared of barnacles and seaweed growth that 
“ight hinder speed ; it is from time to time loosed 
#rom its moorings, that it may be made certain 
Phat at the call no entanglement will cause a fatal 
telay. It is wise to live in such free exercise of 
ill as to make conscience and reason the temper 
“f every action. 

' 2. Again, it is necessary to watch against the 
kveakening or paralysis of the will by Social Jnflu- 
When we ask, What &zzd of man is this? 
we are assuming that kinsmen are alike ; when we 
isk, What sorv¢ of man is this? we are recognizing 
that a man’s company forms his character, for ‘sort’ 
ans group or company. A man having to make 
is own decisions will often act more wisely, and 
benerally more kindly, than one who lives in a 
rowd and seems to share his responsibility with 
pthers. One may even make for oneself uncon- 
sciously a fictitious reputation, and one’s acquaint- 
ances may attribute to one qualities good or bad 
hich are entirely imaginary and unreal. In such 
h case a man may find himself committed by the 
fiction to courses that he would not take willingly. 
He may feel that he must say or do what is 
expected of him, and he has not the courage to 
Hisappoint a mistaken expectation. It is plain 
hat in such a case one could not put off the old 
ature with its affections and lusts,—one could not 
become a new creature. Of Herod we read that 
hen he heard the demand of Herodias for the 
head of John the Baptist, ‘Thé king was sorry, 
Mbut, nevertheless for his oath’s sake and ‘hem that 
atat meat with him, he commanded it to be 
given her, and he sent and beheaded John in the 
po In choosing our friends we are in some 
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easure selecting our future qualities of character ; 
P; we cannot resign our personal responsibility. 


j 
appeal, 


3. Very close to the will are the Afpetites and 
Desires to which temptations make their direct — 
And consequently we must reckon with 


these also as they may affect the great decisions. 
It is well known that certain indulgences dethrone 
the will finally ; but, short of that, a moral’ weak- 
ness or a lack of vigilance against temptatiory 
inevitably produces an uncertainty or hesitation in 
the vital decisions of the spirit. St. Paul writes 
of himself, ‘I will not be brought under by any 
creature.’ It is a necessary rule for every Chris- 
tian, 

The temptations that seem to have their origin 
in the material world about us are not limited to 
the direct appeals to our natural appetites. There 
is sometimes the awakening of bad memories, or 
the exciting of evil passions, or the kindling of 
jealousies, or the prompting of covetousness—by 
association of thought, and through avenues and 
influences which in themselves are innocent. - It 
was noted by one of our old English divines that 
the eye seems most neutral of all our members, 
and yet it is the immediate channel of many of 
our worst temptations, that it carries quickest the 
appeal to passion. For the senses, and not only 
the appetites, may be used by the great intruder, 
and all the ways to the heart must be kept’ 
jealously.? 


FirtH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Home. 


‘They went unto their own home.’—1 S 2”, 


What sort of home was it? When we remember 
that the head of it was Elkanah and that Hannah 
was his wife, we can imagine. There are three 
characteristics of a good home. 

1. The first of these characteristics is Szmplicity. 
Simplicity, however, does not mean meagreness, 
or emptiness, or lack of comfort, or even the 
absence of luxuries. Some good homes are luxuri- 
ous, and some are bare; and bad homes may be 
found among both poor and rich. Simplicity is 
the opposite of complexity; and the home which 
is blessed with simplicity is an uncomplicated and 
single-minded home, free from divisive interests 
and conflicting desires, finding its happiness in 
common sympathies and joys. A simple home, 
that is to say, is simply a home; not a step to 
something else, not an instrument of social 
ambition, not a mere sleeping-place, like a kennel 
into which a dog creeps for the night; but a 
centre of affectionate self-denial and mutual for- 

1), Wakeford, From Ash Wednesday to Easter Day. 
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bearance ; an end in itself, as though the main | straight-going leader, and when they hear his voice’ 
concern for a family were simply to make a home | they follow him, j 
and to keep it simple. When a boy discovers that 3. Out of the simplicity and consistency of a 
his parents find their satisfaction elsewhere than in | good home issues its third characteristic. It is’ 
the home—in the club of the prosperous or in the | that relation between children and their parents 
saloon of the poor—then the boy also will follow | whose historical name is Piety. The word has 
the group-instinct as it leads him to the street or | not only become involved in religious implications,’ 
the gang ; in so far as he sees the home satisfying | but also carries with it a suggestion of unreality,’ 
his parents, it is likely to satisfy him. formalism, ostentation, or pretence. A pious 

2. The second mark of a good home is Con- | person is apt to seem to a healthy-minded boy an 
sistency. The parental discipline of the home is | artificial or sentimental creature. Yet Piety, in its’ 
to be chiefly maintained, not by precepts, but by | Latin usage, was the name for the duty and 
the consistent conduct of the parents themselves. | loyalty of a child to its parents, or of a wife to her’ 
A boy is not easily moved by exhortation, but he | husband. Aineas, in Virgil, was called pious 
is affected with extraordinary ease by contagion. | because he was a good son of Anchises. Piety’ 
A boy is in many points immature and unobserv- | toward God is, therefore, nothing else than the 
ant, but one trait in him is highly developed—the | affection of a son translated into a religious experi- 
capacity to detect anything that looks like hum- | ence. Man, as Jesus taught, is a child of God, 
bug. If he observe any considerable inconsistency | and turns to God just as a human child turns to 
between precept and example, between exhorta- | his father with loyalty and love. When the Prodi- 
tion and character, all the well-intended efforts of | gal Son comes to himself, he says, ‘I will arise, and: 
his home are likely to bein vain. Nothingis more | go to my Father.’ Religion, that is to say, regards’ 
contagious than a consistent life. We hear much | the universe as a home; and duty conceived as 
of the self-propagating nature of disease and sin, | loyalty to God becomes Piety. 
but these ills which are contrary to nature are by As the course of experience broadens with the’ 
no means so easily transmitted as is the contagion | years, and the problems and temptations of maturity 
of goodness. No greater mistake can be made by | confront the man who was once a boy, he looks! 
parents than to fancy that a boy is naturally | back on these parents and this home with a piety! 
inclined to go wrong; and no mistake is so likely | which needs little expansion to become a part 0 
to make a boy go where he is expected to go. He | las religion, and finds in that retreating reminis- 
can be bent, crooked, or kept straight like a grow- || cence of his boyhood the most convincing picture 
ing bough; and the chief reason why goodness | which he can frame of the discipline and watchful- 
does not appear to him more tempting than sin is | ness of God. In a most profound and searching 
that goodness is seldom made so interesting, | sense the prayer of Wordsworth is answered in the 
picturesque, or heroic as sin. In the Oriental | experiences of his life: 
picture of the shepherd and the sheep in the Fourth 
Gospel, the shepherd goes before and the sheep 
hear his voice and follow him. That is the only 
way to be a shepherd of boys. They are hard i 
cattle to drive, but easy to lead. There is nothing 1F, G. Peabody, The Keligious Education of ae Ameritam 


they like better than a consistent, single-minded, | Cézinen. : 
a | 


The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 


3 
I 
Bound each to each by natural piety.? i 
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Tbe Grammar of Be Greek Mem Testament. 


By PROFESSOR THE REVEREND GEORGE MILLIGAN, D.D., UNIvERsITY or GLascow. 


THE publication in 1822 of Dr, G, R. Winer’s | the Greek New Testament. ‘The object pro. 
Grammatth des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms | posed was to check the unbounded arbitrariness 
marks an epoch in the study of the grammar of | with which the language of the New Testament 
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; ad sO long been handled in Commentaries and 
exegetical prelections,’ and ‘to rescue the New 
ty ite oment writers from the bondage of a perverted 
philology,’ to which for long they had been subject. 
The value of Winer’s book in these and other 
idirections was quickly recognized, and, at the 
instance of Messrs. T. & T: Clark, it was trans- 
lated into English in 1859 by Professor Edward 
i Masson, at one time Professor in the University 
lof Athens. Masson’s acquaintance with modern 
it spoken Greek had at least one important result, 
jior it led him, upwards of sixty years ago, to an- 
‘icipate the conclusion which recent papyrological 
research has so strikingly confirmed. “The 
e diction of the New Testament,’ so he writes in the 
Prolegomena to the third edition of his translation 
if fin 1861),1 ‘is the plain and unaffected Hellenic of 
if the Apostolic Age, as employed by Greek-speaking 
fi Christians when discoursing on religious subjects.’ 
And again, ‘The style of the New Testament 
lwriters is, even in /inguistic point of view, pecu- 
liarly interesting. Perfectly natural and unaffected, 
it is free from all tinge of vulgarity on the one 
hand, and from every trace of studied finery on 
the other. Apart from the Hebraisms — the 
number of which has, for the most part, been 
grossly exaggerated—the New Testament may be 
considered as exhibiting the only genuine fac- 
simile of the colloquial diction employed by wmso- 
phisticated Grecian gentlemen of the first century, 
| who spoke without pedantry—as id.@rar, and not 
|| as coducrai’ (pp. vii, viii). 
| The Prolegomena, from which these sentences 
| are taken, were naturally dropped in the new trans- 
/lation by Dr. W. F. Moulton, which in 1870 took 
| the place of Masson’s work; but it is again signi- 
'}| ficant that, in addition to the large number of new 
| references to classical authorities which Moulton 
supplies, he also is careful to emphasize the ‘ strik- 
|| ing coincidences’ between modern Greek and the 
_ language in which the New Testament is written. 
The result of these, and other improvements 
| which he introduced, is that Winer-Moulton was 
for long recognized as the standard authority on 
| the subject with which it dealt. No higher tribute 
indeed could be paid to its excellences than the 
frank statement by Bishop Ellicott, the chairman 


| 


1 I have not access to the first edition of 1859, but, accord- 
ing to Dr. Rendel Harris, to whom I owe the reference, the 
passage there is substantially the same : see THE EXPOSITORY 
TIMES, xxv. p. 54f. 


of the New Testament Revision Committee (1871- 
81), that this edition of Winer’s time-honoured 
book was ‘the true, though remote fountain-head 
of revision, and more particularly of the revision 
of the New Testament.’ ‘It was to Winer,’ he 
continues, in tracing the history of the movement, 
‘that we were all indebted for that greater accuracy 
of interpretation of the Greek Testament which 
was recognized and welcomed by readers of the 
New Testament at the time I mention, and pro- 
duced effects which had a considerable share in 
the gradual bringing about of important move- 
ments that almost naturally followed.’ 2 

It was not to be expected, however, that Winer 
(or Winer-Moulton) could always retain its place 
as the standard grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, more especially in view of the new light that 
was being poured on the study of Greek letters 
from the inscriptions and from the papyri of Egypt. 
And the consequence was that a revised (the eighth) 
edition of the German Winer was projected by 
Professor P. W. Schmiedel of Zurich. Of this a 
first part was published in 1894, to be followed by 
two additional parts in 1897 and 1898, making 
272 pages in all, and then further publication was 
abruptly stopped. It was generally understood 
that Schmiedel had found the work too much for 
himself, and had called in the assistance of Edward 
Schwyzer (formerly known as Schweizer), the 
author of a valuable monograph on the grammar of 
the Pergamene inscriptions,’ and the present writer 
can recall how in 1907 Professor Schmiedel told 
him that he and his new colleague were at that 
time engaged in discussing together certain general 
principles, which might guide them in the future 
carrying on of their work. Whether sufficient 
agreement was not reached, or whatever the cause, 
no fresh part of the Grammar has since appeared, 
and it remains a torso, whose chief fault perhaps 
is,as Deissmann has pointed out,‘ that there is too 
much Winer and too little Schmiedel in the book. 

Meanwhile the abandoned field had been so far 
occupied by the appearance in 1896 of Professor 
F. Blass’s Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch, of which an English translation was 

2 Addresses on the Revised Version of Holy Scriptures 
(London: S.P.C.K., 1gor), p. 7 ff. 

3 Grammatik der Pergamenischen Inschriften (Berlin, 
1898). Schwyzer has also edited the third edition of K. 
Meisterhans’ Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften (Berlin, 
1900). 

" a he Philology of the Greek Bible (London, 1908), p. 114. 
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issued by Mr. H. St. John Thackeray two years 
later.! The name and reputation of the author, 
_who had. already shown his interest in New Testa- 
ment. studies by an edition of the Acts of the 
Apostles,? were in themselves sufficient to guarantee 
the outstanding merits of the new Grammar. At 
the same time there was ground for the criticism 
that Blass’s interest in Greek on its classical and 
literary side had led to his treating the Greek of 
the New Testament too much as a thing by itself, 
or, from another point of view, had prevented his 
emphasizing so fully as he ought the truly verna- 
cular and popular character of that Greek. That 
fhe himsélf was growingly conscious of this is 
evidenced by the additional references to the 
insctiptions and papyri, which are found in the 
second German edition of the Grammar,? while this 
line of illustration forms a distinctive feature of the 
completely revised and re-edited edition of Blass’s 
work, which was brought out by A. Debrunner in 
1613.4 
: It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
impetus in this line of study, which was to prove 
so fruitful in the better understanding of the 
Greek New Testament, was mainly due to two 
men—Adolf Deissmann in Germany, and James 
Hope Moulton in this country. Deissmann’s 
interest in the Koine, as this vernacular Greek is 
generally described, was from the first mainly 
lexical.6 But Moulton’s activities had in addition 
been turned from an early date to the grammatical 
field. His father, Dr. W. F. Moulton, had long 
contemplated the crowning of his work on Winer 
by a new and up-to-date edition of the Grammar. 
And when he found that this was to be impractic- 
able, so far as he himself was concerned, he 
handed on the task to his brilliant son. 
Preparatory studies for the work had already 
been made by the younger Moulton ina series of 


Grammar of New Testament Greek (London : Macmillan, 
1898). 

° Acta apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theophilum liber alter 
(Gottingen, 1895). 

3 These additions are incorporated, for the most part 
in two appendixes, in the second English edition, which 
appeared in 1905, and was reprinted in ro11. 

‘Friedrich Blass, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch, Vierte, vollig neugearbeitete Auflage: besorgt, 
von Albert Debrunner (Gottingen, 1913). 

* See, however the important notes on Orthography and 
Morphology in his zble Studies (Edinburgh, 1901), 
pp. 18 ff., and the lectures on Zhe Philology of the Greek 
Bible, already cited, 
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articles contributed to the Classical Review,° and 
the Expositor,’ in which the value of the new 
evidence for the study of the Greek of the New! 
Testament was for the first time clearly brought! 
before the English reader. And these were 
followed by a further series of articles,® which 
were eventually to form the basis of the now 
famous Prolegomena, first published in 1906.9 No} 
detailed description is required of a book which 
has come to be regarded as indispensable by all 
serious students ofthe New Testament in its original 
Greek, but, as showing the true character of the! 
book, it may be mentioned that while Moulton,' 
like Schmiedel before him, had started simply with! 
the idea of revising Winer with the aid of the 
materials his father and he himself had collected, 
he soon found that much more was required than 
this. Only what was to all intents a new 
Grammar could meet the real needs of the case,’ 
and consequently, though at the time it was a: 
sore trial to the writer’s pietaz, the words ‘Based’ 
on W. F. Moulton’s Edition of G. B. Winer’s’ 
Grammar,’ which had appeared on the title-page ' 
of the first Edition, were omitted as misleading in| 
later issues (2nd edition, 1906; 3rd edition, 1908).1! 

8 Classtcal Review, xv. pp. 31-38 and 434-442 (February 
and December igor), and xviii. pp. 106-112 and I51- 155 | 
(March and April 1904). 

" Expositor, VI. lii, pp. 271-282, vii. pp. 104-121, and ) 


vill, pp. 423-439. 

8 Hxposttor, Vi. 1x. 67, 215, 310, 359, 461; 
276, 353, 440. 

° The full title was 4 Grammar of New Testament Greek: 
Based on W. F. Moulton’s edition of G. B. Winer, oa 
James Hope Moulton. Vol, L., Prolegomena (Edinburgh { 
1906. 

10 A German translation, undertaken largely at the instance 
of the late Professor A. Thumb, was published under the 
title Ainlettung in die Sprache des Neuen Testaments 
(Heidelberg, 1911), in which it was found possible to incor- 
porate in their true places in the body of the book the valu- 
able additional Notes which are distributed over the Appen- 
dixes of the later English editions. A new English edition 
on the same lines, and making use further of the writer’s 
latest materials from his own interleaved copies, would be a 
great boon to the English student. 

Mention may also be made here of the compendious 
Neutestamentliche Grammattik (Tiibingen, 1911) brought 
out by Dr, L. Radermacher as the first part of the useful 
Fandbuch swum Neuen Testament. The sub-title ‘Das 
Griechisch des Neuen Testaments in Zusammenhang mit 
der Volkssprache dargestellt’ sufficiently indicates the point 
of view from which it is written. In view, too, of the close 
relation between the Greek of the Septuagint and the Greek 
of the New Testament, we may cite R. Helbing’s Grammatth 
der Septuaginta (Gottingen, 1907), and H.. St. Jolin 


x. 124, 168, | 
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Dr. Moulton had intended to complete his 
work by two additional volumes, one dealing more 
particularly with Accidence, and the other with 
Pyntax. And the bulk of the materials for the 
first of these volumes was practically ready for the 
printer, when he left for a lecturing tour in India 
mn 1914. The tragic and painful circumstances of 
is death on the return voyage in the summer of 
£916 are known to all, and need not be repeated 
jilffnere. All that meanwhile we are concerned with 
es that for a time fears were widely felt that the 
ie#ecompletion of the Grammar would no longer be 
possible. But now, thanks to the devotion and 
pskill of: Dr. Moulton’s old pupil and friend, 
Professor W. F. Howard, B.D., of Handsworth 
Theological College, Birmingham, these fears have 
»een happily dispelled. 

Under his editorship Part i. of Vol. II., dealing 
feith General Introduction, Sounds and Writing, 
fas already appeared, and Part. ii, occupied with 
tAccidence, is at present passing through the press. 
| A third Part on the important subject of Word 
‘Formation, which was left unfinished by Dr. 
Moulton, will be issued as soon as possible. And 
Hthen Professor Howard will be free to devote 
| himself to the concluding volume on Syntax, 
} which Dr. Moulton had projected, but of which he 
had done little more than make a beginning. All 
} who know Professor Howard, and have watched 
Withe skill and the patience with which he has 
thrown himself into his arduous task, are confident 
that the work could not be in better hands, and 
| that through his devotion and loyalty Dr. Moulton’s 
)long-cherished scheme will at length be brought 
'to a successful conclusion. 

| It is clear, however, that all this will take time. 
And our gratitude in consequence is all the 
} greater to the distinguished American scholar and 
divine, Professor A. T. Robertson, of the Southern 
i) Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
Thackeray’s 4 Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, 
| vol. i. (Cambridge, 1909), neither of which has yet advanced 
beyond Orthography and Accidence, The same applies to 
E. Mayser’s Grammatik der Griechischen Papyrt aus der 
Piolemierzett (Leipzig, 1906), which is invaluable to the 
|New Testament student, though it must be kept in view 
that the references, as the author indicates in his title, are 
only to the papyri of the Ptolemaic period. For an account 
of other literature bearing on our subject, which cannot be 
referred to here, see three articles by Professor H. A. A. 
Kennedy on ‘ Recent Research in the Language of the New 
Testament,’ in THE Exposirory Times, xii. pp. 341 ff, 


455 ff., and 557 ff. 


te 
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| 
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tucky, who has already made such important con- 
tributions to this particular line of New Testament 
study. Dr. Robertson’s first publication of im- 
portance in the grammatical field was A Short 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament (London, 
1908 ; fourth edition, 1916), which at once found 
wide acceptance, and was translated into Italian, 
German, Dutch, and French. But useful as this 
Grammar was to the student, it was only to prove © 
the precursor to what was in every sense of the 
phrase a magnum opus—A Grammar of the Greek 
LVew Testament in the Light of Historical Research 
(London, 1914). Appearing as it did, shortly 
before the outbreak of the war, and, owing to its 
size and price, appealing directly only to a com- 
paratively small circle of readers, it was hardly to 
be expected that Dr. Robertson’s massive volume 
would find a ready sale. And no higher tribute to 
the book’s inherent usefulness and worth can be 
paid than the demand for a second edition, again 
of 1500 copies, in the following year, while this in 
its turn has given place to what is described as a 
third and definitive edition, published only a few 
months ago. Well may the writer say in his 
Preface: ‘It is pleasant to think that Greek is 
renewing its grip upon the world’ (p. xviii). 

It is manifestly impossible in an article such as 
the present to review in detail the 1500 pages to 
which in its latest form Dr. Robertson’s Grammar 
has grown; but a brief Synopsis may give an idea 
of the richness and variety of their contents. 

Part I. is perhaps the most interesting to the 
general reader, for here, after a comprehensive 
survey of the nature of the new material. which 
is now at the disposal of the New Testament 
student, Dr. Robertson proceeds to discuss the 
origin and character of the Koine, in which, as 
we have already seen, it is now generally agreed 
that the New Testament for the most part was 
written. It is interesting, however, to notice that 
the more literary elements of certain books and 
passages are not thereby ignored, and also that 
Dr. Robertson is prepared to concede something, 
though perhaps not so much as is required in the 
present writer’s opinion, to the Semitic influences 
by which the New Testament writers were sur- 
rounded. Full justice is done to the individual 
peculiarities of these writers, and in a concluding 
section the yalue of the Modern Greek vernacular 
for the illustration of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is well brought out. 
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Over 200 pages are then devoted to Accidence, 
with a wealth of reference and detail which is 
almost bewildering in its fulness. And these, 
again, are followed by a long Part III., devoted 
to the many and varied questions that arise under 
the head of Syntax. Here the full Table of 
Contents, which is a feature of the last edition, 
offers welcome aid to the student in discovering 
the guidance of which he is in search, especially 
when it is accompanied by perhaps the noblest 
series of Indexes which any volume of the kind 
possesses. The Index of Quotations from the 
New Testament alone runs to go pages of double 
columns, and there can be comparatively few 
verses which are not referred to somewhere in the 
volume. Full Indexes of Quotations from the 
Inscriptions, the Papyri and Ostraca, and Greek 
and Latin Literature are also provided. And 
then, as if all this were not enough, we have 
elaborate Addenda to the second and third 
editions, which include a number of extremely 
useful statistical tables on various points of 
grammar, prepared with extraordinary minuteness 
and care by the late Mr. H. Scott of Birkenhead, 
who had previously assisted Dr. Moulton in similar 
directions. 

From what has been said, it will be at once 
realized that Dr. Robertson’s book is far more 
than a mere Grammar. It is really a Thesaurus 
of all that bears on the language of our Greek 
Testament, brought together with the most pains- 
taking diligence, and illuminating in countless 
unexpected ways the interpretation of the sacred 
books. 

In these circumstances anything that suggests 
depreciatory criticism may well seem out of place 
and ungrateful. At the same time we cannot 
help wishing that, to make his book of a more 
workable size, Dr. Robertson had avoided a 
good many unnecessary repetitions, and had also 
reduced the number of his references to other 
authorities. That many such references are 
indispensable in a work of the kind goes, of 


course, without saying. But care should be) 
taken not to multiply these, where they are no} 
likely to be of real service to the student, anc} 
may even distract his attention from the maiq| 
issues reached. ‘There is also a want of uniformit)} 
in the manner of reference, more particularh} 
to the papyrus citations, which may easily} 
prove troublesome to the ordinary reader, ang 
a few of these citations require correction. Or) 
the whole, however, the marvellous accuracy o/ 
citation throughout the book is one of its out 
standing features. Nor is it out of place to con 
gratulate the publishers and printers alike on thei 
excellence of the paper and the clearness of the 
type. 

To conclude, then, a very imperfect survey of 2! 
very remarkable book, Dr. Robertson has goo 
reason to be proud of his achievement. He has! 
projected and carried through an epoch-making; 
Grammar on the most approved lines of moderns 
historical research. He has suggested new and 
fruitful lines of investigation on many debatable 
points. He has provided advanced students in 
theological schools, teachers, and_ scholarly 
pastors, all of whom he had in view when he 
wrote, with an invaluable aid in their efforts to 
acquaint themselves more thoroughly with thet 
Greek New Testament. And while insisting on 
the necessity of interpreting the earthly forms and 
moulds in which its several books have been 
transmitted to us, according to the strict rules of 
language and grammar, he has never lost sight of 
the ‘treastre,’ which constitutes the crowning glory 
of these books. As he himself writes in bringing 
his work to a close: ‘Grammar is nothing unless 
it reveals the thought and emotion hidden in 
language. It is just because Jesus is greater than 
Socrates and Plato and all the Greek thinkers and 
poets that we care so much what Luke and Paul 
and John have to tell about Him. . No toil is 
too great if by means of it men are enabled to 
understand more exactly the mind of Christ’ 


(pp. 1207 f.). 
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Henry Scott. 


By THE REVEREND W. F. Howarp, M.A., B.D., Turor In NEw TESTAMENT LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE, HANDSwoRTH COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


ij]| THE prominence given to this name in the third 
(| edition of Dr. Robertson’s Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament, recalls the tribute which the late 
Dr. J. H. Moulton paid to him in the second 
edition of his Prolegomena: ‘My special thanks are 
due to Mr. H. Scott, of Oxton, Birkenhead, who 
went over the index of texts and two or three com- 
plicated numerical computations in the body of the 
book, and sent me unsolicited some corrections 
and additions, for which the reader will add his 
gratitude to mine.’ 

How largely Professors Moulton and Robertson 
_were indebted to this modest student for his 
| minute care in checking figures and compiling 
statistics may be gathered from the tables which 
| Dr. Robertson furnishes as an appendix to his 
third edition, duplicates of which had previously 
been sent to Dr. Moulton for use in his Grammar. 
| It was the privilege of the writer to know this 
| remarkable man for some time by correspondence, 
and during the last year of his life in warm personal 
| friendship. A short account of him may prove 
interesting to the readers of THE ExposIToRY 
TIMES. 

Henry Scott was born not far from Wolver- 
hampton in 1843. When seven years old he 
came to live at Oxton, then a village near to 
Birkenhead, and went to a private school of which 
the Rev. Dr. Wall was master. He showed in his 
| boyhood a great aptitude for Greek, but entered 

upon a business career and finally became the 
managing director of a well-known shipping firm 
in Liverpool. So great was his love of the Greek 
Testament that he regularly rose at five every 
morning, and put in some hours’ study before 
business. The same zeal secured some time every 
evening for further work in the same field. Al- 
though he had other interests, such as gardening 
and chess, he described himself as omo unius libri. 
The Greek Bible and especially the New Testament 
claimed nearly all his leisurehours. Beginning with 
Buttmann and with Moulton’s Winer he worked 
his way through every verse of the New Testament 
and noted every grammatical peculiarity. As far 
back as the year 1885 he began and carried through 


a MS. Grammar of the Greek Testament in several 
large volumes. Long before Dr. Moulton showed 
in his Prolegomena the need for a new Grammar 
based upon the later researches in comparative 
philology, Mr. Scott had worked his way through 
Brugmann and Delbriick’s Grundriss der vergletch- 
enden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
applying the results to the problems of word- 
formation, accidence, and syntax in the Greek 
Testament. Although not a university man, and 
not a Greek scholar in the technical sense of the 
word, nothing seemed to escape his interest if it 
had any bearing upon his favourite study. While 
his son, Mr. Cyril Scott, the well-known composer, 
was living in Germany for his musical training, Mr. 
Scott visited that country and bought such books 
as Thumb’s Hellenismus, then only just published 
and scarcely known to most British students. It 
is pretty safe to venture the statement that nowhere 
else in this country would it be possible to go into 
the study of an unprofessional layman and find 
such a library as his. <Kuhner-Blass and Kiuhner- 
Gerth were there, Hatzidakis’ Veugriechische 
Grammatik, Hirt’s Handbuch der griechischen Laut- 
und Formenlehre, and many more. Nor were the 
less purely linguistic sides of N.T. study ignored. 
He was evidently in close touch with the best 
literature on the Synoptic Problem, and Von 
Soden’s four large volumes on the text of the N.T. 
were conspicuous on his shelves. The remarkable 
thing is not so much that a Liverpool business 
man found time to study such books, as that he 
applied himself to the bearing of all that he read 
upon the grammar of the Greek Testament. Every 
line on every page of Moulton, Radermacher, 
Thackeray, Blass, Robertson, to name no others, 
was carefully read and tested, and he probably had- 
a minute index of every technical book he read. 
How highly Dr. Robertson valued his assistance is 
indicatedin a letter which says: ‘ Nobody has helped 
me as much as you. Iam continually amazed at 
the wealth of your knowledge of the Greek N.T.’ 
This is no slight praise from the author of the 
monumental Grammar. Yet so modest and reticent 
was this learned student that even his own vicar 
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had no suspicion of his parishioner’s interest in 
Greek until he visited him during that illness which 
ended fatally on June 20, rgI9g. 
loyal member of the Church of England, he found 
spiritual support in her services, but turned with 
continual eagerness to the written word. It was 


a deep disappointment to him that Professor 


Bntre 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


Self-consciousness. 


1. To be conscious of ourselves, to know how we 
stand in relation to other selves and to the outer 
‘world is of the utmost value to us. Indeed, 
‘coming to self-consciousness’ is the technical ex- 
pression used by certain philosophers to mean the 
highest point to which human thought can:attain. 
Yet the very expression ‘self-consciousness’ is 
sometimes used to indicate a quite unwholesome 
state of mind. A person who in a drawing-room 
is said to be self-conscious is one who thinks too 
much about himself and about what other people 
think of him. It is self-consciousness carried to 
excess and amounts to a disease. The introduc- 
tion of consciousness into certain of our ordinaty 
acts is often accompanied by a loss of power to do 
them as well as usual. Running down a long 
flight of steps is an easy matter if we think nothing 
about it, but if on the way we begin to consider 
what we are doing, we suddenly find ourselves in 
difficulties, and are quite apt to stumble. We often 
say that we cannot do certain things when there are 
a great many people looking on. The things are 
easy enough in themselves, and when we are by 
ourselves we do them without thinking much 
about them. But when we are aware that we are 
being watched we begin to think about how we are 
doing our work, and confusion follows.1 


{1 A distinguished French psychologist, Gustave 
Le Bon, adopts as the motto of a book called The 
Psychology of Education the words, ‘Education 
consists in causing the conscious to pass into the 
unconscious.’ 


2. In enumerating the elements of the preacher’s 
power; Phillips Brooks puts ‘next to the funda- 
1J. Adams, Zhe Student's Gude, to. 


A devout and | 


ee eS 


Moulton delayed the completion of his Grammar. 
He mourmed his loss with deep regret, and left all % 
his own MS. notes on N.T. Greek to the editor of } 
Moulton’s Grammar to assist in its completion. — uf 


Mr. Henry Scott should ever be an inspiration — 
to™ the pla aie student of the Greek § 
Bible. 


(lous. | 


mental necessity of character’ the freedom from | 
self-consciousness. ‘My mind,’ he says, ‘goes | 
back to a young man whom I knew in the ministry, | 
who did an amount of work at which men 
wondered, and who, dying early, left a power | 
behind him whose influence will go on long after | 
his name is forgotten; and the great feature of his - 
character was his forgetfulness of self. He had | 
not two questions to ask about every piece of | 
work he did,—first, ‘“How shall I do it most | 
effectively for others?” and second, “‘ How shall I ¢ 
do it most creditably to myself?” Only the first 

question ever seemed to come to him; and when 
a task was done so that it should most perfectly § 
accomplish its designed result, he left it and went ; 
on to some new task. There is wonderful clear- 
ness and economy of force in such simplicity. No 
man éver yet thought whether he was preaching 
well without weakening his sermon. I think there 
are few higher or more delightful moments in a 
preacher’s life than that which comes sometimes 
when, standing before a congregation and haunted 
by questionings about the merit of your preaching, 
which you hate but cannot drive away, at last, 
suddenly or gradually, you find yourself taken into 
the power of your truth, absorbed in one sole 
desire to send it into the men whom you are 
preaching to; and then every sail is set, and your 
sermon goes bravely out to sea, leaving yourself 
high and dry upon the beach, where it has been 
holding your sermon stranded. The second 


- question disappears out of your work just in pro- 


portion as the first question grows intense. No 
man is perfectly strong until the second question 
has disappeared entirely. Devotion is like the 
candle which, as Vasari tells us, Michael Angelo 
used to carty stuck on his forehead in a pasteboard 
cap and which kept his own shadow from being 
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ast upon his work while he was hewing out his 
statues,’ + 


“| ‘Lord Houghton,’ says Mr. Brodrick, ‘was 
ost kind to me, as he was to so many younger 
men, and I once stayed with him at Fryston, but 

never was among his special prozégés or favourites. 
FHLis insatiable curiosity and perfectly natural desire 
Heo know every one worth knowing, added to no 
ordinary accomplishments and poetical gifts of a 
high order, made him a personage in English 
society, and his memory is still cherished with 
ygtatitude. But he fell short of the greatness to 
which perhaps he once aspired, and his failure to 
pattain it is partly explained by the humorous reason 


cess in the House of Commons, viz., that he could 
mot help saying to himself in the midst of his 
speeches, ‘Well, Dicky, how are you getting on?” 
Probably many other aspirants to fame, if equally 
<andid, would make the same confession.’ 2 


; 3. It is self-consciousness that is the chief cause 
of mannerism. Cardinal Manning simply identifies 
them. ‘I have had a horror of mannerism, or 


by an instinct. It gives me gooseflesh. I heard 
a sermon lately in which the thoughts were as 
three, the words as six, and the gestures as nine. 


|] been “taught to preach.” ’8 


_ 4 Bishop Phillips Brooks was himself singularly 
| free from self-consciousness. Viscount Bryce com- 
|| pares his manner with that of other great preachers 

| —Wilberforce, Candlish, Spurgeon, Liddon, 
| Beecher. ‘All these famous mén were, in a sense, 
| more brilliant, that is to say, more rhetorically 
| effective, than Dr, Brooks, yet none of them 
| seemed to speak so directly to the soul. With all 


| the words spoken, because the speaker did not 
/seem to have quite forgotten himself, but to have 
| studied the éffect he sought to produce. 
| him it was otherwise. What amount of prepara- 
tion he may have given to his discourses I do not 
| know. But there was no sign of art about them, 
| no touch of self-consciousness. He spoke to his 
audience as a man might speak to his friend, 
pouring forth with swift, yet quiet and seldom 
impassioned, earnestness the thoughts and feelings 
| of a singularly pure and lofty spirit. The listeners 
| never thought of style or manner, but only of the 
substance of the thoughts. They were entranced 


1P, Brooks, Lectures on Preaching’, 51. . 
* 26, C. Brodtick, Memories and Impressions, 262. 
3B, S; Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning, i. 725. 


which he is said to have given for his doubtful sue- | 


FE self-consciousness, which I feel to detect in men | 


And yet the man was a good man, but he had | 


| of them it was impossible to forget the speaker in | 


With | 


and carried out of themselves by the strength and 
sweetness and beauty of the aspects of religious 
truth and its helpfulness to weak human nature 
which he presented. Dr. Brooks was the best, 
because the most edifying of preachers.’ 4 


4. Nervousness is not self-consciousness. Ner- — 
vousness is a condition of success. We have all 
a vivid remembrance of our first attempt to speak 
in public without MS. We can still recall the 
sudden blank in memory, the dry throat, the 
swimming head, the indistinct vision, the ardent 
desire for prompt and complete extinction. These 
are the heralds of future success. They indicate 
an excess of nerve-power—the power to impress 
an audience. No good speaker is free from 
nervousness. He loses with practice the excess, 
but to the last, as Martin Luther felt his knees 
knock together as he went up the steps of the 


| pulpit, the preacher who reaches his people trembles 


as he faces them. Self-consciousness is very differ- 
ent. It is a subtle form of pride which crushes 
inspiration, begets affectation, and destroys natural- 
ness. The self-conscious preacher is either haunted 
by a fear that he will make a fool of himself, or 
he strains after effect. In either case he ceases to 
be natural, and forfeits his right and power to be 
effective,® 

4 Of Archbishop Magee his wifé says: ‘He 
never thought of self; for though on going into 
the pulpit he was always nervous the first few 
minutes, he often said, ‘“‘ After a minute or two I 
forget that any one is present: my subject has 
such possession of me, I can think of nothing 
else.” He never wanted to know if he preached 
well, but if it was a sermon that would do good 
to his hearers. He was ever anxious that what he 
said might be blessed to those who heard him.’ ® 


5. What is the cure for self-consciousness? The 
sure and certain cure, says Bishop Chavassé is 
lové—love to God and man. ‘If we believe that 
we have a message to give, and that our message 
will help our hearers, we shall not think of our- 
selves. Self, will be forgotten in the desire to 
benefit our people. And still more effectually self- 
consciousness is cured by God-consciousness. We 
are sent by God. We are His commissioned 
teachers. The Word we bear is not ours, but 
His; and He is with us. In the realization of our 

4A, V. G. Allen, Phelps Brooks, 581. 

> Bishop F. J. Chavasse, in On Sermon Preparation, 130. 

'6J, ©, MacDonnell, Zhe Life and Correspondence of 
William Conner Magee, is 53. j 
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commission, and of His Divine Presence, self 
passes out of sight.’ } 

President Kern is more definite and detailed. 
The cure of self-consciousness is self-concentration 
_ upon three things. 

(1) On the subject—No matter what may have 
been the kind and amount of preparation given 
to the sermon,—whether without a single written 
or memorized word, or resulting in a full manu- 
script laid in the open Bible before you—the 
subject is your subject; you have it in hand zow, 
and are concerned with none other whatsoever. 
Your thoughts will sometimes flit away, just as 
they would often play the vagrant in the prepara- 
tion to preach. But let it be distinctly forbidden. 
Think your subject and no other. 

(2) On the audience.—Even the writer cannot 
afford to be wholly occupied with his theme. In 
imagination he must see his composition under 
the eye of the reader, and must so write as to win 
the readers attention and convey the desired 
influence to his mind. Said a poet in old age, 
writing to a friend concerning his latest book: ‘I 
don’t know of any reason I had for publishing it, 
save a yearning desire to speak to my friends once 
more.’ If it be so with the writer, much more 
must the preacher in his study see his ‘friends’ in 
the congregation, and be talking with them. But, 
above all, the speaker, when actually before his 
audience, must be sensitively conscious of their 
presence. 

(3) On the olject.—The hearers of Dr. Nathaniel 
J. Burton would doubtless have said that he uni- 
formly preached ‘about something,’ and that he 
did it with remarkable freshness and beauty of 
thought. But he himself has said: ‘It has been 
the sin of my life that I have not always taken aim. 
I have been a lover of subjects. IfI had loved 
men more and loved subjects only as God’s instru- 
ments of good to men, it would have been better, 
and I should have more to show for all my labour 
under the sun.’ Many men in the midst of their 
ministry are making the same mistake, with only 
a half-consciousness of it.? 


{ It is entirely possible to lose consciousness of 
self for the time in the theme or the occasion. 
Assuming that the preparatory work has been 
thorough, a man can train himself to fasten his 
thought entirely on his subject and his opportunity. 


? Bishop F. J. Chavasse, in On Sermon Preparation, 130. 
2J. A. Kern, The Ministry to the Congregation, 506. 


adequate thought or research to it, he can learn to) 
forget himself and his audience in complete sur- 
render to it. Companionship with truth invests a] 
man with a dignity which ought to give him poisejiy 
and serenity ; which will give him calmness and} 
effectiveness if he regards himself as its servant and} 
messenger. An ambassador is held in great honour}f 
because of the power he represents; a man who Jj}, 
is dealing in any way with truth or beauty has ajj 
right to repose in the greatness and charm of that |f 
for which he stands. This transference of interest § 
from the outcome of a personal effort to the sharing} 
of a vision or the conveyance of a power has often 
made the stammerer eloquent and the timid spirit # 
heroically indifferent to self. The true refuge of 
the artist is absorption in his art; the true refuge 
of the self-conscious worker is complete surrender 
to the dignity and interest of his work. _ 


j 


i 


SOME TOPICS. 
Presbyterians and Unitarianism. 


The History of the Church is likely to become a! 
popular study with the rising generation. Their 
grandfathers went into the study of the Old Testa- 3 
ment, their fathers into that of the New. The 
study of the Church is in the natural order of 
succession, and the problems which have arisen | 
are those which concern it. Then will men like} 
the Rev. B. Nightingale, M.A., Litt.D., come into | 
their inheritance. Dr. Nightingale has written 
many books, most of them on Church History, alk . 
of them scholarly and reliable. His new book is : 
a short history of the period From the Great. 
Awakening to the Evangelical Revival (London: 
Memorial Hall). s 

Dr. Nightingale is able to explode some popular 
fallacies. Thisisone. ‘It is of the utmost import- 
ance that we should be clear in reference to the 
significance of the Salters’ Hall split. ‘The con- 


| troversy,” says Dr. Dale, “had grave consequences. 


It was the open sign of the great doctrinal rupture 
between the Presbyterians and the Congregational- 
ists.” That is the common historical view, but it 
is quite a mistaken one. Starting with this error, 
it is the custom of most writers on this subject to 
follow it with another equally serious, and contend 
that it was the so-called Presbyterian Churches that 
subsequently became Unitarian, whilst the Inde- 
pendent or Congregational Churches remained 
loyal to Evangelical truth. Dr. Dale again argues 
3H. W. Mabie, Essays on Work and Culture, 239. 
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uite warmly for this position; but it will not stand 
he test of serious examination.’ 


[The Perfect Gentleman. 


| The Rev. W. B. Hughes, C.F., published some 
“very plain talks to men’? (these are his own words) 
Finder the title of The Perfect Gentleman (Skeffing- 
How shall we know the perfect 


Hzentleman when we see him? He is courteous— 


ne does not thump a coin upon the counter and 
He is honourable 
—he will never ‘do anybody down.’ He is clean 
—General Grant was sitting in a room; asubaltern 
came in: ‘I say, I have just heard a priceless story 
—no ladies present?’ ‘No,’said the General, ‘ but 
there are gentlemen present.’ He is temperate— 
*It can’t be manly to make a beast of yourself, and 
it isn’t done—among gentlemen.’ 


| The Purpose of the Church. 


‘There zs an answer to the question what is the 


true aim of the Christian and the true purpose of 


the Church. Quite a simple answer, about the 


_ meaning of which no one need be in darkness or 
| hesitation. 


That answer is that the aim of the 


}) Christian and the true purpose of the Church is 


| the Kingdom of Christ in this world. This is the 
| primary, and for the immediate time being, the 
| one absolute aim of the Christian and purpose of 
| the Church. 
| purposes, but it makes them secondary. 
| for example: many are saying that the aim of the 
| Churches to-day should be unity. Unity is emin- 
ently desirable ; but it will come only by putting 


It does not exclude other aims and 
Unity, 


first things first. The One Holy Catholic Church 
of Christ, the goal of the Christian’s longing, desire 
and effort, cannot and will not emerge in truth and 
reality excepting in so far as it comes prepared and 
eager for the Lordship of Christ in thisjworld, pre- 
pared and eager to revolutionize our social and 
industrial life into and under that Lordship. When 


the Church is excluding her Lord. Not only so: 
the sundered parts of the Church will begin to 
come together in proportion as each part begins to 
display complete devotion to this primary ethical 
and social aim, and in proportion as the fire of 


Christ is truly present in the Church, this aim of | 
revolutionizing the social order is open, manifest, _ 
and declared: when this aim is not apparent, then | 
» tion.’ 
| Bards and Seers, one on World Conquerors, one 


consecrated enthusiasm for the Kingdom of Christ 
in this world grows and mounts and burns to 
the fusing of differences in the flame of unity in 
aim and ideal. We shall find the unity of the 
Church in the setting up of Christ’s Kingdom in 
the world, and we shall not find it elsewhere; 
failure to serve and accomplish this aim is alone 
capable of finally destroying the Church: success 
alone can save it.’ 

The author is the Rev. Stanley A. Mellor, B.A., 
Ph.D. The quotation is from Jesus Christ and 
Social Change (Swarthmore Press; 3s. 6d. net), a 
book of which we can tell the purpose as simply 
and as surely as the author tells the purpose of the 
Church. It is to bring the men and women who 
see the need of ‘something being done’ to under- 
stand that one thing must be done—the morality 
taught by Christ must be put in practice, and that 
both Individually and Socially. Practise it, for it 
it is practicable. 


The Liberty of Prophesying. 


‘We are no believers in leaving teachers “‘ free” 
—to let loose crudenesses and ignorances on their 
pupils. The best teacher—and, as for that, the 
best preacher too—would be considerably better 
for having the leading facts and arguments of his 
subject supplied him. The mediocre or inferior 
teacher would be immeasurably better.’ The 
author of that strong statement is F. H. Hayward, 
D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc., an innovator in all things. 
His great innovation is School Celebrations. He 
and Mr. Arnold Freeman published a book not 
long ago advocating the teaching of literature, 
morality, and even religion by means of anniversary 
and other celebrations, and they gave specimens. 
In this book, called A First Book of School Celebra- 
tions (P. S. King & Son; 5s. net), Dr. Hayward 
is alone, but Mr. Freeman is with him in spirit 
still. The book (after a most enjoyable and most 
revolutionary introduction) contains more speci- 
men celebrations—a Celebration for Shakespeare 
Day, for League of Nations Day, for Democracy 
Day, for St. Paul’s Day—those,, from the series 
entitled ‘The Spiritual Foundations of Reconstruc- 
Next, three Recital Celebrations—one on 


on The Samson Story. Then six Expository Cele- 
brations, on Eugenics, on Temperance, and on 
Commerce. Lastly, two Anniversary Celebrations 
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(Summer and Flying) and two Memorial Cele- 
brations (Chaucer and Spenser). 

The idea has been ridiculed here and there, but 
open-eyed teachers like Professor Arthur Thomson 
and Mr. Kenneth Richmond have welcomed it. 
This is the method. The actors are not the 
children. They are Director (D), Speaker (S), 
Master or Mistress (M). Take St. Paul’s Day. 
The whole school rises and sings ‘ For all the saints.’ 
Passages from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul are played. 
The Director recites from Carlyle ‘Two men I 
honour and no third.’ Then the Speaker, after 
some discourse about travellers and a quotation 
from Ofhello, reads the account from ‘2 Cor. 11 
of St. Paul’s travelling experiences, and speaks of 
his conversion, quotes Meyer’s ‘Whoso hath felt 
the Spirit of the Highest,’ and touches on his 
teaching. Then the Director reads sentences from 
the Pauline Epistles bearing on life and conduct. 
The Celebration ends with the singing of Luther’s 
hymn (in Carlyle’s translation)‘ A safe stronghold 
our God is still.’ 


A Theory of the Fall. 


It is now often taken for granted that there 
was no Fall. The mythical language in which it 
is narrated is taken as proving that it is itself a 
myth. But the Rev. Peter Green, M.A., Canon 
of Manchester, believes in the Fall still. He has 
written a book on Zhe Problem of Evil (Longmans ; 
6s, net). He cannot explain that problem without 
a Fall. But the Fall must be better understood 
than it has been. A theory of the Fall which will 
help to explain the problem of evil ‘ must (1) dis- 
play sin as altogether man’s’ fault; the revolt of a 
free spiritual being against his creator; and (2) it 
must be such as to establish a connection between 
man and the physical universe such that physical 
suffering may be seen to be the necessary outcome 
of moral evil. For then God may truly be incap- 
able of putting an end to pain except by putting 
an end to sin, and incapable of putting an end to 
sin without destroying the very nature of man, as a 
free spirit, save by the long process of winning 
man back to Himself with infinite patience and 
long-suffering love. And (3) our theory of the Fall 
must supply some explanation of why the evolution 
of the world is one of strife and pain, and not the 
painless and easy growth of a healthy organism in 
which each part helps each, and all help all.’ 


Possessing Possessions. 


The late Right Rev. H.C.G. Moule, D.D., Bisho 
of Durham, attended the Keswick Convention in) 
1919, and preached two sermons and delivered four jj, 
addresses. These sermons and addresses have now 
been published with the title Christ and the Christian \j 
(Marshall Brothers; 2s. 6d.). Keswick never was # 
better served or better advocated. In the very 9 
first sermon Dr. Moule quotes Murray McCheyne’s § 
summary of the Gospel, ‘Christ for us is all our 
righteousness before a holy God; Christ in us is 
all our strength in an ungodly world’; and then @ 
says that that is the Gospel which Keswick stands 
for. A feature of Dr. Moule’s addresses is their — 
illustration. One of them has for its text Obl, 
‘Then shall they possess their possessions.’ This | 
illustration is used: ‘I happen to know for certain 
the matters I am going to mention. Long years 
ago there was left a widow whose husband was a 
merchant in Manila; he died on a business voyage, | 
and was buried by an uncle of mine, who was then. 
chaplain at Singapore. My uncle came to know | 
the widow @ propos of the burial], and told me this — 
story. The lady, the widow, was left in very 
straitened circumstances at Manila. They had a 
little landed property in Australia, and she wrote 
to a business friend there to dispose of every bit of 
the ground, if he could. He sold it all, except one 
little plot that seemed so barren, and was so much’ 
out of the way for building, that nobody would buy. 
Well, so it was at first. She still owned the useless 
little plot of ground, rather against her will. But 
in 1850, two years later, they found gold in 
Australia, and in that little good-for-nothing field 
was discovereda goldmine. It was not a large one, 
but it was a gold mine, and it was enough, by its 
proceeds, to lift anxiety off the widow’s heart. She ; 
told the story to my uncle, who told it tome. And — 
so she had her possession all the time; the gold | 
was every ounce of it under the ground all the © 
time; but till she realized that it was there it was 
exactly to her as if it had not been. At last she 
possessed her possession, as a glad discovery, and 
it made a great difference to her life.’ 


No Miracle, no God. 


A reply to Professor Bethune-Bakér’s book on 
the Creed (reviewed in these pages some months. 
ago) has been made by the Rev. A. J. C. Allen, 
M.A., sometime Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
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eterhouse, Cambridge. The title is Zhe Christ 
the Future (Scott; 2s. net). It is not an effec- 
ive reply, but there are good sentences in it. This 
8 well said: ‘The reality of miracle flows from the 
heality of God. God works through the ordinary 
fourse of nature. He reveals Himself there day 
py day, but man could never grasp that fact if He 
had never revealed Himself in startling ways, what 
Ave call miracle. No miracle, no God, at any rate 
Bho God Who is in any real sense transcendent, is 
: truth that has always commended itself to the 
J ycligious consciousness, and will go on doing so so 
mong as that consciousness remains alive.’ 


POETRY. 
eeorge Adam Smith. 


|. It is not generally known that Sir George Adam 
Smith is a writer of poetry. For he has not written 
much or made it known. Gifted as he is witha 
‘arose style more exquisite than most of our profes- 
sional literary men, it does not follow that he is 
possessor also of that indefinable, though much 
‘defined, thing called the poetic gift. Read the 
poem which Mrs. and Professor Alexander Lawson 
have included in their selection of the poetry of 
HScotland—A St. Andrews Treasury of Scottish 
H| Verse (A. & C. Black; "qs. 6d. net). The title 
fis ‘Old Aberdeen,’ and the date October 1915: 


|Mother of trees and towers and ancient ways, 

| And homes of studious peace; to whose grey 

Crown 

Thy lads come up through these October days, 

| Come up again the while thy leaves fall 
down— 

| Rustling about the young and eager feet 

| As if the spirits of thy crowded past, 

Mustering on high those latest ranks to greet, 
Did down their ghostly salutations cast— 


| Ah, this October many come no more 
Whose trysted faces we had looked to see; 
‘For on the fields of Flanders or that shore 
Steep and fire-swept of grim Gallipoli 
| They fell like leaves, innumerably fell, 
And tho’ still quick and keen and fain for 
life, 
With as ripe ease and gentleness of will, 
| As the sere leaf from out the tempest’s strife— 


Ready for Death and their young sacrifice 
By faith in God, by love of home and land, 
And the proud conscience of the ungrudged price 
Their fathers paid at Freedom’s high demand. 


Though through thy stripped trees, trailing with 
the mist, 
The mournful music of the pipes comes 
creeping, 
Mourn not for those who only failed thy tryst 
Because they kept a holier—and are keeping, 


Mrs. and Professor Lawson (we follow the order 
on the title-page) have dared comparison with two 
selections of Scottish poetry which were published 
very like one another in appearance (both in blue 
cloth with gilt borders after the manner of Quiller- 
Couch’s English book) and very near to one 
another in time (one in 1910, the other in 1911) — 
Mr. Macneile Dixon’s 2dinburgh Book of Scottish 
Verse, and Sir George Douglas’s Book of Scottish 
Poetry. They follow the chronological arrange- 
ment of both those books; their advantage over 
both being that they are later. And being later 
means that they profit by the criticism passed upon 


those books and that they have a few poets and a 


good many poems to select from of the last ten 

years. Neither Mr. Dixon nor Sir George Douglas 

had the name of Mary Symon, for example, in the 

list of authors: Mrs. and Professor Lawson give us 

two poems by that true and truly Scottish poet. 

One is ‘ After Neuve Chapelle.’ This is the first 

verse : 

We'd a hefty second horseman, fae the braes on 
Deveronside, 

An’ twa bit college birkies like to burst their 
breeks wi’ pride; 

There was Lauchin’ Tam an’ ‘Curly’ an’ the 
ane we ca’ed ‘The Loon,’ 

Wi’ his sowf an’ pech an’ fosel, fit to wreck the 
hale platoon. 

An’ they’re a’ deid or deein’—I’ve a gey bit 
clour mysel’— 

But I winner fat they’re thinkin’ i’ the Glen 0’ 
Neuve Chapelle. 


— 


Claude L. Penrose. 


Claude Quayle Lewis Penrose was born in 1893 
in Florida, but lived most of his life in England. 
He was a precocious child. ‘Once when he was 
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four years old, seeing a likelihood that some for- 
bidden adventure was about to be discussed, he 
made an adroit attempt to turn the conversation 
into safe scientific channels with his never-forgotten 
suggestion: ‘ Let’s talk about evolution.” 

‘A little later came the inevitable outcome of too 
much attention. Mr. Arnold Bennett had arrived 
to spend the week-end. Lunch was in progress, 
when suddenly a bomb was dropped: “ Mr. 
Bennett, do you know my daddy said a most 
horrid thing about you before you came?” Dead 
silence—suspended breath—then: ‘“‘He said he 
was sick of the sound of your name!”’ 

But he outgrew all the terror and retained all the 
charm, pleasing everybody by his unselfishness and 
sympathy. When war broke out he was already a 
professional soldier and went. He believed and 
others believed that he carried a charmed life. 
But on the last day of July in 1918 ‘he was in his 
B.C. post with one of his subalterns when the post 
was hit in the only spot on which it was possible 
for a shell to take effect.’ Next day in hospital he 
died. He was buried at Esquelbecq. 

And now a most handsome and luxurious volume 
has been published to his memory. Its title is 
Poems, by Claude L. Penrose (Harrison & Sons), 
for it contains his poems together with a long bio- 
graphical preface. We have already quoted from 
the preface, let us now quote one of the poems: 


THE GOAL. 


Let us not think, ‘What lies beyond the end?’ 
Lest we should faint and fail and turn aside, 
Dizzy and tremulous as men who bend 
Over some high rock, cleft agape and wide, 
And hear befow the lap of rising tide. 


My soul all weary with strange wayfaring, 
(What I have grasped is far from my desire) 
I press along, still straitly following 
The cloud of smoke by day, by night of fire. 
I know my goal; my seeking shall not tire. 


Nicol Macnicol. 


To the ‘Heritage of India’ Series, Dr. Nicol 
Macnicol has contributed a volume entitled Psalms 
of Maratha Saints (Oxford University Press; 2s. 
net). Take this short psalm with the title of ‘The 
Besetting God’: 


Of God my meat and drink I make, 
God is the bed on which I lie. 
God is whate’er I give-or take; 
God’s constant fellowship have I 
For God is here and God is there,— 
No place that empty is of him. 
Yea, lady Vitha, I declare, 
I fill the world up to the brim. 


The God of the Maratha saint is Vithoba, and 
he can be worshipped in a female form, the lady 
Vitha. But what is ‘I fill the world up to the — 
brim’? It is the very heart of the Maratha creed. 
The lines, all but the last, express a feeling that — 
has all the appearance of being parallel to that daily 
comradeship with Christ which Christian saints 
have ever sought, but the last line shows that ‘the 
psalm is no more than a metaphysical affirmation 
of identity with the All.’ In his valuable Introduc- 
tion Dr. Macnicol compares the Maratha with the 
Hebrew Psalms. The difference goes deep down. — 
It is the difference between morality and insensi- — 
bility. 


Eva Martin. 


If we had poems to publish we should send 
them to Messrs. Philip Allan in Chancery Lane. 
For having published Eva Martin’s so irresistibly 
(the white page bordered by light blue and the 
initial letters like miniature pictures), they will be 
able to publish other volumes as attractively. The 
poems in this case are worth it. Take this 
example. The subject is itself poetical and it is 
expressed poetically : 


When we must die—we two who captured love, 

And dwell with him while yet we tread the 
earth— 

Forsake me not in that far, strange re-birth, 

But let our climbing souls together move. 


Let there be no dark thought to part us then, 
No faint desire to draw our steps astray, 

No dina and secret memory shut away 

In either heart, hid from the other’s ken. 


Let our untrammelled spirits merge and meet 
Where fire divine melts mortal locks and bars, 
And climb the white road laid among the stars 
In comradeship grown perfect and complete. 


But if fate, wills that one of us shall find 

The pace Poo quick, the starry path too steep, 
Let it be mine to linger and to weep— 

I could not live if thou wert left behind! 


Better for me to fall beside the way, 
To tire and faint, to perish in the dark, 


| Than to be swept to heaven, a soaring spark, 


And know thee lost in spaces vast and grey. 
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